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Preface 
--D  — 


Perhaps  no  p^rt  of  Soxith  Carolina  historj/-  is  look'^d 
upon  by  the  people  of  the  state  a-i  of  ^^reater  sip;nif icance 
than  the  era  of  reconstruction.   The  interest  ^vhich  at- 
taches to  the  period  and  the  oft-expressed  desire  that  its 
events  be  adequately  treated  in  an  historical  manner,  led 
the  writer  to  undertake  this  monograph,   '^^rhat  is  here  of- 
fered is  an  installment  of  a  projected  history,  already  in 
preparation,  of  the  entire  reconstruction  movement  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  purpose  of  this  monof^raph  is  to  show  by  a  simple 
narration  of  the  facts: 

1.  The  direct  effect  of  the  Civil  War  upon  the  state  ec- 
onomically and  in  political  sentiment,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  the  white  people  of  the  state  accepted  the 
first  attempts  at  reconstruction. 

2.  The  chief  features  of  the  constitution  of  1865,  the 
political  sentiment  displayed  in  the  convention,  and 
the  lepiislation  immediately  follo^vlng. 

3.  The  causes  wliich  led  to  the  faili.ire  of  the  reconstruc- 
ed  government  under  the  consti tiition  of  1865,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  a  different  plan  of  recon- 


stxniction,  based  on  acts  of  Conp;ress, 

4.  Tho  political  and  military  activity  diirinf^  the  sec- 
ond provisional  government,  the  method  of  electing 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1S6S,  the  political 
spirit  displayed  in  the  convention,  and  the  chief 
features  of  the  nev/^  constitution  throufrh  which  the 
state  gained  restoration, 

5.  The  operations  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  South  Car- 
olina, which  operations,  designed  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  blacks,  were  beneficial  in  some 
respects,  but  in  other  ways  harmful. 
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lumbia State.    In  addition,  he  has  received  loany  helpful 
suggestions  from  various  individuals,  among  whom  especial- 
ly are  to  be  mentioned  Senator  Tillman,  the  late  Profes- 


sor  R.  M.  Davis,  Ex-Governor  D,  H.  Chamberlan,   and  Judge 
A.  C.  Haskell,  all  of  South  Carolina.   Also,  he  wishes  to 
expi-ess  his  indebtedness  for  very  material  aid  to  Doctors 
Vincent,  Wiiloughby,  and  Ballagh,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
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EECOJJSTHUCTIOIJ   i:.'T   SOQT:^   CAROLINA.   . 

t 
Chapter   1. 

Introduction. 

* 

The    attitude    and   policy   of  South   Carolina  towards    reconstruction 
can   be    better  understood    by  remembering  at   the    outset   that    the 
state    sustained   an   altered    relation  toward   the   Union   after  the 
days    of  nullification.      That  historical   event  made    the    commonwealth 
the   natural   leader   in    the    State    -Eights   doctrine,    which  in  turn 
logically  placed  her  in  the   lead   among  her   sisters    of  the   South   in- 
the   perilous   enterprise   upon  which   they  all   embarked    in   1861. 

The   political  hegemony  which   the    state    thus   held    at   the    South 
had    both  a  subjective    and    an   objective   effect    on    reconstruction. 
Subjective,    in   that    it    fostered   a  spirit    of  non-submission   to   out- 
side   authority;    objective    because,    as  will    be    seen    later,    it    prompt 
ed    in   some   measure   a   spirit    of   retaliation   against    the    state. 

It    is,   however,   not   the    purpos-"    of  this    study  to  dwell   on  the 
ante-bellum  events   in    South   Carolina  vihich   '•^ad    a    beaming   on    re- 
construction.     Such  a  discussion    relates  more   especially  to   another 
field    of  investigation.        But   it    is  proposed   in   this   connection  to 
review   cursorily  the  military   operations   in   South   Carolina  during 
the   war.      This  will    serve    to   show  the    condition   of  the    state,    in- 
dustrially,   imrnediately  after  the    conflict,    and    to   point   out    ad- 


ditional   facts  which  wielded   an   influence    in   shaping  the   later  pol- 
itical  policy.        It   will   also    illustrate,    in   part,    the    retalla- 
tor;^   feeling   entertained    towards   the    state.      These    operations  will 
be    discussed    only  in   so   far  as  they   are    considered    to  have    borne 
di'-ectly  upon    subsequent   events. 

The    chief  military  event    in   South    Carolina   at   the    beginning 
of   the   Civil  War  was   the    capture    of  Port    Sumter  by  the    Confeder- 
ates,  an    occurrence   v/hich   ushered    in   the    conflict.      After  the   fall 
of  Sumter,    a  fleet    of  twenty-five   :^ederal  gunboats   was   sent    to 
blockade    Charleston  harbor.        This   blockade   v/as  not    raised   until 
the    close    of  hostilities   in   1865.      But    it   was  rlif ficult  , to   shut 
up   a  harbor  v/hich  had    a  water-front    of  six  miles,    anr!    the    blockade 
never  was   very  effective.      The    attempts  made    to    obstruct   the   num- 
erous passages   by  the    sinking   of  hulks  were   not    successful.      }^cre 
vessels   ran   the   blockade    anc^    reached    Charleston  than  at   any    other 
Southern   port.        The    Charleston  newspapers   repor-ted   the    arrival 
and   departure    of  vessels   as   regularly  and    as    openly   as    before    the 
war.(l)        One    account    states   that    out    of   592  attempted   trips   be- 
tween January   1,   1363,    and    April   15,    1B64,    498  were    successful. (2) 
Thus   trade   and   business  generally  were   not    so    completely  interrupt- 

(1)  Cowley,   Leaves   from  a  Lav/yer's   Life   Afloat    and   Ashore,   p.    110. 

(2)  The   New  York  World,   July   14,    1B64. 


ed   as  would    at   first    appear.      But    in    other   respects   Cha,rleston   soch 
began  to   feel   the   v/eight    of  the   heavy  hanri    of  v.ar.        Before    3ong 
the    blockade   grev..'  Into    a  siege,    and    the    shells   froir^  rec^eral   guns 
began   to  have    a  very   telling  effect    on  the    city.         It   v/as  reported 
in   the    spring   of  1S64  that,    in   the    lower  part    of  tovvTi,   fourteen 
parallel    streets  v^^e    e    deserted    and    that   probably    over   five   hun- 
dred homes  had   been   struck  (1).        Walls  were    torn   through,  Vv'indov/s 
smashed,   doors   splinte  r:-d  ,   and    roofs   destroyed.      All  the   dov.-n  toun 
churches   of  the   city   v.-ere    ruined.    (2)        But    though   the   Federals 
gained    one    fortification   after   another  until-    only   Tort    Sumter   re- 
mained   in   the   hands    of  the    Confederates,   the    city    stood    out   heroi- 
cally  against    the    siegy   for    576  days,    or  until  ^^ebruary   20,1865.(3) 

Perhaps   an  equally   significant  military   event    of  the    v/ar  in 
South  Carolina  was  the   expedition   against    Port   Royal.     This   place 
with  the    surro'onding  district    became    the    field    of   important   move- 
ments.     Besides  being   the    finest   harbor   on  the    South  Atlantic    coast, 
Port   Royal  v;as   considered   a  point    of   strategic   value   to   be   used    as 
a  base   for   operations    against    Charleston   and    Savannah.      A  fleet 
of  naval   vessels   assigned    to   the    command    of   Cocmiodore    S.  P.   Tiupont, 
and   twenty-three   transports   carrying   3,bout   15,000   troops  under  Gen- 
eral T.   TI .    Sherman,   arrived    off  Filton  T''ead   Island   about  Fovember 

(1)  The   ]vTew  York  Tim.es,    April   17,    1864. 

(2)  Thrt    spire    oYhisToVic    St.  :"'ichael*s    Church   was  used    as   a  target 
for  the   federal  Artillery  -   Cov.ley ,   p.    116. 

(5)      The    Charleston   Courier,    April   13,    1860. 


5,  1861,  anri  procoec'er'  to  niake  an  assault  on  T'ort  Walker,  located 
on  the  Island.  Only  a  feeble  resistance  was  o-f'fereri,  as  the  Con- 
federat-^is  had  withdrawn  their  troops  in  considerable  narnbers  from 
the  coast  defences,  and  concentrated  them  in  Virginia.  The  attack 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  :^ort  Walker,  ITovember  7,  1851.(1)  The 
other  sea-islands  with  their  for-tific?„tions  vi^re  successively  oc- 
cupied by  the  Union  forces,  as  wa,s  also  the  tovm  of  Beaufort,  the 
chief  local  center.  Somewhat  later,  the  whole  district  lying  b";- 
tween  the  Combahee  and  Savannah  rivers,  together  with  all  the  sea- 
islands,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals  and  was  held  by  theif! 
unmolested   until  the    close    of  the   war. 

In  many  respects   this  part    of   South   Carolina  fared   worst:    in 
the    war  than   any  other   in  the    state.      It   was   the    richest   agricul- 
tural  district,   b   ing   the    chief   section   devoted    to  the    production 
of  fine    long   staple^    cotton,    and    containing,    besides,   ei^rtensive 
rice    fields.      It   'was    also   the    largest    slave -holding   paris'-    in   the 
state,   the    slaves   numbering   32000.f2)^''any   of  the    wealthiest    planters 
of   South   Carolina  har)    their   summer   residences   at   Beaufort,    and    an 
the    islands,   vrMle   throughout   the    section   we  -e   to    be    found    the 
homes    of  families    r:  p'-esenting  the    pink  of   Southern   aristocracy. 
Upon   the    capture    of  the    islands,   the   v;hite    people    retreated    inland, 
and   the    forcibly  abandoned   farms  were   for  the   tim.e    confiscated    and 

(1)  Appleton,   Annual   Cyclopaedia,    1861,   p.    290. 

(2)  Appleton,    1S61,    p.    293. 


turned    over  to  the   negroes.      It   was   practically  no    better  on  the 
mainland.      Beaufort    becanio    a"deserted   village"   so    far   as  its   far- 
mer white    residents   v;e  re    concerned.     "Hlarly   in  J\me  ,    1853,    Colonel 
Montgomery  with   fiv^    corapanies    of   a  negro    regiment    started    from 
Beaufort   and  ma,de    an   expedition   about   twenty  miles   up   the    Combahee 
rdvsr.        General  devastation   seems   to  have    been   the    chief   object 
of  the   expedition.        All  the    slaves   at   v/orl:   on  the    planta.ticns , 
about    800,   were   taken   to   Beaufort;    and    squads   of    colored    soldiers 
were    sent    in    various   directions   to   burn  bui3din£^^:   and    secure   pro- 
visions  and    other  property.        One    account    states   that   everv   house, 
barn   or   other  building   belonging   to   any  known    secessionist   v:as 
burned,    and   all   the    portable    property   of  value    carried    off.      In 
this   way   several  rice   mills   and   numerous   storehouses   filled    with 
rice    and    cotton  ^-ere    burned.  One    storehouse   that    was   fired    con- 

tained   tY;o  years'    crops    of  rice,    and    another   ;,'10,000  worth    of 
cotton.        The    burning    of  twenty-five    buildings,   many   of  them  con- 
taining  irjiiense   quantities   of   rice,   was   credited    to    one    company 
alore.        The    locks   by   v.hich   the   plantations   were    irrigated   were 
broken  through,    causing  the    rice    fields   to   be    flooded    and   the    young 
crop  destroyed.        Targe    quantities    of  household    furniture   were 
brought   av^ray  as  trophies   of  the   expedition.        The    same    account  al- 
so gives      this    further  inf on:iation:         "About   the    same   time    that 
the    above    raid    v.-as  m.ade.    Colonel   Barton  with   a  large   picked    force, 
m.ade    an  expedition   on   three    steam.ers   to  the    village    of  Bluffton. 


The   village   waD   capturer'   v/itl"    but    little    cppocition,   and    burned 
to  the   grcund,    only    one    buildinf:,    a  church,   being    spared,  "(l) 

The   district   that   thus   fel3    into   the   hands   of  the  federals 
comprised      the   principal   E>,rea  in   South   Carolina  that    carae   under 
the    sv.'ay   of  the  Union    authorities.        Aside    from  the    boir.bardinent 
of   Charleston,    alrea.dy   Lientioned  ,   no   further  military    operations 
of  importance   tool-   place    in   South    Carolina  till  the    beginning   of 
1865.        The    rtgular'   state   goverranent   held    the    control   of  almost 
all   of  the    sta.te,    and    continued    in   undisturbed    operation   practi- 
cally through   the   war.  (2)        Thus   South   Carolina,    tinlike  m.ost    of    7' 
the    Southern   states,  maintained  her   status   as   a   Confederate    com- 
Tucnwealth   about   as    long  as  the    Confederacy   lasted.      The   Federal 
policy   of  invasion  having  been   by   land    ■■ather  than    by  water,    South 
Carolina  by  her  geographical   position  v/ac   practically  fr^ee    from 
the    presence    of  Union    soldiers   until   near  the    collapse    of  the    Con- 
federacy.       Hence   there   v.-ere   no   problems   in   local   government   grov.f- 
ing   cut    of  m.ilitary   occupation,    as   there   v/ere    in    such   sta,tes   as 
Louisiana,  Eississiiipi  ,   and   Tennessee,        The   trend    of  military 
affairs   indicated    clearly  that   the   war  v.-as   almost    over,   v.hen  Gen- 
eral   Sherman   com.pleted   his   raid   thi'ough   South    Carolina  and    passed 
into  llorth   Carolina,    there   to  meet    and   dicta.te    terms   of   capitula- 

(1)  Applet  on,    1863,    p.    824. 

(2)  Apple  ton,   1854,    p.    752. 


tion   to   General  Johnson.        In   the    short   time   that    elapsed    betv^een 
the    raid    and    the    surrender  of  the    Confederate    aimies   very   little 
opportunity   was  given   to   inaugurate    a  military   government,    and 
during   the    interval  matters   continued   in   a   chaotic    condition. 

It    is   perhaps,    iT'^-'orttmt   to   point    out    that   there    v/as  not   in 
South    Carolina,  even  during   the   last  months    of  the   war,    &z\y    clear- 
ly defined   moveEient    or   sentiment    for  peace.        As   the    tide    of  the 
v/ar  rolled   nearer,   the    apirit    of  the    people    appears  to  have   grovm 
more    and  m.ore    deterrained.        Upon  the   approach   of  General   Sherman 
towr.rds   the      borders   of  the    state,    those   hitherto    considered   "onfit 
for  military  duty   -   school  boys   and    old   men    -  were   enlisted    as 
soldiers   and    sent   to   swell  the    ranks    of  the    little    band    opposing 
the    invader.        In  his    inaugural   address    of  I^ecember  19,    1864,   Gov- 
ernor Magrath  urged    the    people   not    to  hesitate    in   their  purpose    or 
falter   in   its  execution   so    long   as   peace   with   independence    was  not 
secure.      Tie    painted    out   that    a  hostile    army,    cruel-  and   unrelenting, 
threatened    to   invade   their   soil    and   exhorted    the    people   to   the    last 
measure    of   resistance,    to   a  willing  death,    if  need    be,    ir  the    strug- 
gle   th5.t   was   at  h.and.(l) 

The    leading  nev:spapers,    too,   manifested    a  like    spirit    of  non- 
subr.i onion.        The    Charleston  yercury,   v;ell-l:ncwn    as   a  pronounced 
State    -P.ights   organ,      vigorously  urged    resistance    and    cited    the 

(1)      Published    in  the    Charleston  H.Tercury ,  Tecemiber      22,    1864. 


noble   exainple    of  !''aricn  and  his  men   when   the    state    v/ac    overrun  ciur- 
ing  the    Revolut  j  on,  (1)        The    woriien   of  the    state    also  displayeci    a 
willingness   to  take   part    an  heroic  measures ,      A  laciy  v;riting   from 
Penr'leton  urged    that   women    be    substitutec"    for  men   in   government 
positaons    of  a  statjonar;;    character , there  d;    al^ovdng   the  men  to  go 
tc   the   front.      "In  this   crisis    of    cur   country's   fate  ,"  sairi    she, 
appealing   to  the   womien ,    "let   us  arise    ejad    do   our   part.      Let   us   also 
be   held   v/orthy  to   toil  for   our    country,    our  homes,    cur   children, 
ejid    our  dead.      Fov;  noble    and    glorious   the    toil   v.hich   fills    a  mean's 
place   and    gives   a  soldier  r^cre    to   the   arrnes   of   our   country.   V/e 
have    seen  the   v/hole   Treasur;^'   departm^ent    filled    by   ladies,      let   us 
now  see   the    staticnar^,^    comraissary   departments,    leaving   a  few  men 
to   perforr.1  those   parts   vrhich    require   most    sti'ength   and    exposure  *.  (;2) 

An   cpporturit;    to   ascertain   the    sentiment    of  the   people    r-ela- 
tive    to   accept!  ble   terms    of  peace   v/as  presented    through    a   letter 
to  President   Pavis   from.  ¥.   ¥.   Boyce  ,    a  member   of  the    Confederate 
Congress    ,        Boyce   urged   upon  ;^avis   that    it    was   expedient   for  the 

(1)  "Vihat    cause    is   there    for  despondency?"   continued   the  '"ercury . 
"Are   we   degenere.ted    froi?-   our   ancestors?      Can  we   not   endure   to  keep 
what   they  endured   to  v;in  for  us?      Or   rather   shall  we   not   imitate 
their  noble   example    and  rise    in   spirit  with   difficulties   as  they 
acciAmulato?-   bring   forth  a  more    devoted    energ;;,    to  meet    greater  dis- 
asters,   and   enforce   upon   our  enemies   the    conviction  that   they   can 
never  subdue   us  to  their  dom.ir.ati  on?      Submission   in   such  a   right- 
ecus    cause'.     Subm.ission  to  a  people   whom  v.-e  have    beaten  in  every 
equal  fight  J        Submission   to  the   base,    cruel,   hateful  and  hated 
Yankee!   l^ever  "-  never'."     The  T'ercury,  ITovem-ber  19,    1864. 

(2)  Printed    in   the  T''ercury ,  Hovem.ber   1,    18651 


Confederates  to  join   with  the  Northern   conDervo.tive   Teniocratc,   who 
propocsec    that   the   war   shoulc    ceane  ,   at    least    temporarily,   anr    that 
all  the    states    shculc?   meet    in   amicable    council   to  make   peace    if 
possible.     Fe    went    on    to    say   that    the    only  hope    of   a  satisfactory' 
peace    lay   in   the    ascendency    of  this   party   at    scrpe    time    or   other, 
and    thcit    in   order  to    aid    in   promoting:  thj  s   ascendency,   the    Confed- 
eracy  should   declare   her  willingness   for   an   arunstice    and   a   conven- 
tion  of  all   the    states   in   their   sovereign   capacity.        At   the    same 
time   he  hinted    at    a  policy    of  reorganization   under  the    Stars    and 
Stripes,    closing  his   letter   thus:     "A  weal:  power-  engaged   wit---    a 
stronger  miust  m.ake  up   in   sagacity   v/hat   it    lacks   in  physical   f  ore*- , 
otherv/ise   the  m.onuai.ents   of   its   glory    become   the   tombs   of  its  nation- 
ality. "(1) 

This   letter   caused    a   storm   of  protest,   and    brought   down   bit- 
ter denunciations   upon   the   wiiter.      At  mass  r^ectings  held  in   dif- 
ferent  parts    of  his   congressional   district,   Boyce    v.;as    charged    with 
being   a.  ;-econstructi  cnist  ,    and    resolutions   condemna,tory    of  his  pol- 
icy and    inviting  him  to   resign  his   seat    in   Congre  ss  ,were   adopted  (2) 

(1)  Printed    in  the    Charleston   Courier,   October   lo,    1854. 

(2)  Tho    Courier,   October   24,    1864-  -     The   following   is  the   preamble 
of  the   Boyce    resolutions   passed    at   the   anti-peace   m.ass  meeting   in 
Columbia:       "1?:itr  Mr.    Boyce 's  motives   aiid    intentions  we   have   no   con- 
cern.- The    tendency  ^  "t^]?"    letter  is  to   instil   feelings   of   submi  s- 
sicn   and    suggest   the    v.lsh"  f o r~ recon struct! on «      Its   logic  is  m.or? 
dircctlj-   opposed   to   secession   s.nd"  a   sepa^'-at^^    -confederacy  than   in 
favor   of  the  m.easure    as   a  r-em-edy   proposed   in   our  extreme   distress. 
It    is   full   of  gloomy  despondency   and    is    calculated   to   create    dis- 
satisfaction  with   our   government,    and    to   reconcile    us  to  f^a.t    of 


In  diGcucclng  the   policy   ac'vocat'^c    by   Boyce  ,    the    Courier  took 
the    positJon   that   proffers   of   peace    chculc    first    be  made   by   the 
Federal   authorities.       "It    is  they    v.hc   forced    us  to   take   up   ari-s", 
said    the    editor,    "aiid    \.-^-   n:U5t    fight   until  v.-e    oblige   them  to   ac- 
knov/ledge   their   inability   to    conquer   and    enthrall   us.      'V'^    can   only 
extort   that    confession    by  iDaintairdng   our  position,    by  thwarting 
and    frustr-ating  their  \»;ell   lair    pla,ns ,    b:-    beating    back  their  pov^er- 
ful    armies,    by   v/resting   our  territory  frora  their   grasp  .  and  ,if  need. 
be,    by    carrying  the   v,?/r  into  their   ovm   borders?(l) 

Many  must   have    seen   at   this  time   that   the    Confederacy  wa.s 
doomed,    and    that   the    efforts   being  made    by   the   governor  and    others 
to   resist    Sherman's   invasion  v;ere   utterly,    useless.      But    if  thei^e 
were    these,    fev;  or  many,      the   ejcisting   records   indicate    tl^at   they 
observed    a  discreet    silence. 

It    is  not   to    be    inferred    that   the   people   did    not   desire   peace. 
They  desired    it  rnxst    earnestly,    by  aiTiistJce    and   negotiation   with 
the   TTorth,    provided    th^y   could    be    assured    beforehand   that   the   terms 
of  peace   v/ould   be   to   their   natisfacti  on  •  ( 2)      But    they  v/ei«    on  no 

the   enemy   and   to  dispirit    our   army   in  the    field." 

resolved.   That    as   South    Carolina  was  the    first   to  engage    in 
the    contest   in   v,hich   v/e   are    involved  ,   we    fervently    ti:'ust   and   be- 
lieve   that    she   v;ill    be    the    las-"    to   waver   or  falter   in   the   glorious 
struggle . 

Resolved  jTUat-  as-  a  .pprtion   ef  the    constituency   of  Hon.   V/ .  7/. 
Boyce,   v/e   utterly  repudiate    and    contemn  the    policy  he    advises   to 
the    President.      Tew  York  Fa  raid  ,   October    29,    186'c. 

(1)  The    Courier,  Nov'm.ber   9,    1864. 

(2)  Late    in   1864  the    following    resolution   was    introduced    in  the 
South  Carolina   Senate:    "That   the   tennination   of  the    present    in- 
iquitous  and   bloody  war  is   an   object   to  be   devoutly  desired    by   the 
Confederate    States,    but    only   on   terms    of  absolute    separation   from, 
the    United    States."       Kew  York  Herald  ,  Tecember   11,    1064. 


account    in   favor   of  a  peace   v/hic'b    brought   then;  aga.ii!   under   the 
eoHinion    of  the   Unitec!    States.        The    citizens   of  Fairfielr'   ric- 
trictj    ir.   a  public  nesting   called    to   take    s,ction   or.   Boj'ce's    letter, 
passer"!   a  resolve   that    the;>-   vere   utterly   opposec'    to   reconstruction 
unc'er   any   ci  rciuv' stance  s.      At    the    saxno    time    the^,'   expressed    a  de- 
sire  that    all  honorable   efforts    be   made    by  diplomacy  to   put    an   end 
to  the    war   on   terms   consir?tent   v.lt^    the    sai^et;^'   and    independence 
of  the    Confederate    States.  (1) 

Perhaps   those   who   favored    reconstruction   ir    confomity   ivith 
the    Constitution   of  the   United    States    (there   must   have    been    sorie    such] 
v;ould  have    spoken  their  pi-eferences   if  the    state    had    been   in  the 
centre]    of  the   Federal   soldiers.      But    as   it   v;as,    the    war  party 
being   stronglv   in   the   majority,   an   apparent    g>'meral  unanimity-  pre- 
vailed   to   offer   all  the    resistance    possible.      The    legislature   de- 
clared   that   al]    free   v*ite  ir.en ,    betv;een   the    ages   of   sixteen   and 
sixty  years,   were    liable    to  militia  service;    and    the    governor   or- 
dered   al]    such   persons   to   core    forth   for  the   defense    of  the    state. 
Fe    said    in  his   proclajraticn   that   the    free    proffer    of    service   v;as 
what    the    state   desired  ,   and    that    service   not   proffered    v;ould    be 
demanded. (2) 

Th'ig,   In   general,    v.as  the    aspect    of   affairs    about   the    first 

(1)  The  ^'ercur^' ,   TTovember  12,   1864. 

(2)  The   proclamation    is  printed    in   the    Courier,   January   2C ,    1865. 


of  January,   1865,    v^hen   Sherrr.aji   in   his    "T''a.rch    to  the    Sea"  had    reach- 
ed  and   v/as   occup:  ing   Savcinnah   and    proponed    as  his   next  move   to 
crosc   over   arto  the    Palmetto   State.      The    unbrol-.en    spirit    of  the 
South   Carolinians  would    seem  extraordinar-y    in   viev.    of  the   rumor 
r..broad   that    "the   original   seedbed    of  the   heres:y    of   secession"  was 
to    be    the    object   of   special   venges.nce   tc   the    invading   army.      The 
people,   having  been   the    first    to   take   up   arms,    secmied    determined, 
at   v;hatever  cost,   to   be   am.ong  the    very   last   to   yield.        "evidence 
of  this   intended   vengeance,   especially   for   Charleston,    is  given 
in   the   follov.dng   correspondence: 

Headquarters   of  the    Army,   Y-ashington. 
I^ec.    18,    1864. 
Tiear  General, 

Should    you   capture    Char'lestoi; ,    I   hope 

that    by    somLe    accident    the    place  m.ay   be   destro\ed,    and    if  a   little 
salt    CO   Id    be    sovm  upon   its   site,    it  miay  prevent   the    grovvrth    of   fu- 
ture   crops   of  nul  1 2 -^i  cation   eoid    secession. 
Yours  truly, 

H.   W,   Falleck,     i^K-h"^  Jh'-<.  ( ^£^- 
Chief   of   Staff. 
SheiTian's   ansv^-er: 

Feadque-rters  ,    Army   of  the   :"'i  ssissippi  . 
Savannah,   :^ec.    (27) 

I   will   bear   in  mind   ^jour  hint    ao  to   Charleston,    and    do 

not    think    "salt"  vi^ill    be   necessary.      V.hen   I  move, the   fifteenth 


Corps  v.'il'i   be    on  the    right    of  the    right   vang,    and    their-  position 
will   naturally   bring  them   into   Charleston    first;    anr'    if  you  have 
vratchec   the  history   of  that    corps,   you  will  have    remarker:   that   they 
do   their  work  pretty  v,ell,(l) 

Yours   truly, 

W.   T.    Bheman,  '"^aj.-Gen. 
As   to  the   feeling    of  extret^e    bittei-ness   toward    South  Caro- 
lina  on  the    pai't    of  the   Union  troops.   General   Sherman's   own    state- 
ment   is   authority.     Fe   says:    "Some   how   our  men  had    got   the    idea 
that    South    Carolina  v.::;:  the    cause    of   all    our  troubles;   her  people 
•viore    the    first    to   fire    on  Port    Sumter,   had   been   in    a  great  hurry 
to   precipitate    the    country    into   civil  war;      a.nd    therefore   on   them 
should    fai:i    the    scourge    of  war   in   its  worst    form.      Taunting  mes- 
sages had    also    come   to   us  v;hen   in   Georgia  to  the    effect   that   v.hien 
we    should    reach    South    Carolina  we    shuul^    find    a  people    less   pas- 
sive,  vvhc   woi.ld    fight    us   to   the    bitt^^r  end,   daring  us  t  o  coine    over, 
etc.;      so   that    I    saw  and    felt   that   v.-e   would   not   be    able    longer  to 
restrain   our  men,   as  we   had    done   in   Georgia.  "(2)      The      army   cor- 
respondent   of  the   ]\Tew  York  Ferald.   wrote    that   this   feeling   of   bit- 
terness v/as  universal    in   the    arm.y,    and    testirnony   to   the    same   effect 
may  be   had    fror^i   other   sources.  (3) 

(1)  This   correspondence   is   in   Sherman's  f^emoii^-s  ,      Vol.    11., p.  222, 
et    seq. 

(2)  Sherman's  T^emoi  re  ,      vol.    11,   p.    269. 

(3)  The  iTev;  York  Herald  ,  7'arch   20,    1865.      The    following  is    an  ed- 
itorial  in   the   ITcw  York  Times   of  -recember    28,   1864:     "Sherman's 


As   a  rp.eniorable   event    in   South    Carolir.a  the    Sherman   raic'    is 
perhaps  without   a  parallel.      By  the    object    lesson    which    accompanied 
his   definition   of  vrar.    General    Sherrnan  established   his    capital 
truth  v/ith   decided   emphasis.      The    actual    strength    of  the    army  dur- 
inr    the    ccjr.paign   of  the    Carolinas  Vvas    60,079  men(l)      The   anin:als 
em.ployed    in   the    army  numbered    at    least    ';0,0G0,(2)    and    both  man   and 
beast    are    said    to  have   fared    SLimptucusly  (3) .        Soldiers   and    stock 
alike   v.-ere    fed    almost    exclusively   from  the   gran_^r3es  and    cornfields 
through   v/hich   they   passed,    and   upon    such   beef   cattle,   poultry , etc . , 
as   could    bo    gathered    along   the    line    of  Biarch.  (4)      Of    course    this 
army  had    to   be    subsisted  ,    and    by   all   the    rights   of  war  the    command- 
ing  general   v;aG  justifiable    in   allowing  his  ipen   to    live    off   of  the 
country.      But   the    size    of  the    anny ,    and    the   manner    of  procuring  the 
means   of  subsistence,   together   v.lth    the   heavy   demands  previously 
made    upon  her   b:    the    Confederacy,   meant   practically   complete   ex- 


soldiers   are    intensely   anxious  to   be    led    into   South    Carolina.      They 
are   eager  beyond  measure   to  take   a  promenade   through    the   rattle- 
snake   State.      Yre   do   not   wonder   at    it.      The    fire -eating   rebels   of 
South   Carolina  have    for  a   long  time    been  hurling    scorn   and   defi- 
ance,   breathing   out   threa^tenings  and    slaughter  ,etc  . South 

Carolina  is  the   guiltiest    of  all  the   rebel   states.      It   v/as   South 
Carolina  that   gave    birth   to  the  m.aster  traitor   Calhoun    -  idolized 
him  living  and    canonized   him  v.hen  dead;    it   was   South   Carolina  that 
incited   and    forced    other   Southern   states  to  disunion;   It   was   South 
Carolina  that    passed    the    first    ordinance    of   secession;    it   was 
South   Carolina  that    begai:   the   war.  " 

(1)  Shenrisji's  -"em.oirs,.   Vol.    11 ,   p .    269. 

(2)  Army  correspondence,   Hew  York  Times ,   April    8,    1061:.. 

(3)  ITew  York  World  ,    April    14,   1865. 

(4)  ITew  Yoi-k  Tirnes, April  8,  1865  -  General  Sherm.an  says  that  there 
were  on  hejid  forage  for  about  seven  days,  and  provisions  of  coffee, 
sugar,    sa,lt,etc.,   foi'   twentj    days.-  !''emoirs,  Vol.    11, p.    269. 


hauGtion   for-  the    Gtate  .     The    army    co  -re  spondont    of  the   iTew  York 
T  i  v.e  3   eGtlmated   the   following   a.G   the   amount    of  the    f  ood -ctuff  s  , 
live-stock,   etc.,   ttiken   frori    the    state    by   Sherma^n's   army:    15,000 
hear'    of  beef -cattle,    500,000   pounds    of   bacon   and    pork,    3,000,000 
pounds   of  flour  and  meal,    1,000,000   bushels    of   corn,    5000  horses 
and   inules,    and    a  countless   variety   of   articles   of   food    of  general 
ut J li  ty. (1) 

But    It    is  not    by   the   drain   that   was  made    on   the    resources   of 
the    state   that    the    raid    is   chiefly   remembered.      As   will   be    seen 
further   on,  much  ruin   was  wrought   to    real   property,    from  the   ef- 
fects   of  v;hich  the    state   has   scarcely  yet    recovered.      And    besides, 
the    accounts  would    seem  to    indicate    that   a   large    portion  of   this 
waste   was  neorness.      The    army   se  'med    Instinct   with  the    spirit    of 
v/holesale   destruction,   and    from   appearances ,  they    were    allowed    by 
those    in    command  to  have   their  way.        (general   f^.erman   practically 
admits  this  when  he    says:     "I   v/ould   not    restrain   the    ariTiy ,   lest 
their  vigor  and   energy   should    be    im.paired.  "  ( 2)      According  to    one 
writer,   the    "standing    order"  was   to  pillage    and    burn  to   the    grcimd 
every  abandoned  dwelling;    but    if  occupied,   then   to   pillage,    but 
not    to  burn.  (3)      It    is    said    that    Sherman's    track   across  the    state 

(1)  rlew  York  Tim.es,    April    S,   1S65. 

(2)  Femcirs,   Vol.    11 ,   p .    25-:-, 

(3)  J.    A.   Leland;    A  Voice    from:   South    Carolina,    p.    7. 


could    be   traced   by   the    blackoneri    chimneyn,    all  that    remaiuer!.    stand- 
ing  of  once  magnificent   houses  (1).       "Y/ide -spreading   columns    of 
snioke    rose    v/hereever  the    arijiy  v/ent."(2) 


(1)  W.   G.    '^^irrjns:      Sac):  anr^    Burniji£_  of  Colurr.bia,    p.    22. 

The   iTevj  Yorl:  ITevjg '    special   cori-^e"sponden't   has   this   report   in   the 
issue    of  that  nevrspaper  for  September   27,    1865:      "Souf^   Carolina 
has   indeeri    felt   the    oppx^essors*   heel,      Sherman   passer;'    through  the 
state   and  made    a  tracl-:  forty  miles  wide    as   plain   as  fire,  plunder 
and    utter  devastation    could   make    it.      In  many   places  the    only 
marks   of   forrner  life    are   the    chimneys   left    standing  to  tell   where 
once    gathered  happy  families." 

(2)  The    following    correspondence    quoted    from  Appleton's   Cyclo- 
paedia,  p.    43,    is   cited: 

e-rahanis ,    S.    C.  ,   February   7,    1865. 
General:      I  have   the   honor  to   propose    that    if  the    troops   of  your 
army  be    required   to  discontinue   burning  the   houses    of  our   citizens, 

I  will  discontinue   burning  cotton. I   trust   you  will  not   deem 

it    im.proper  for  me   to   ask  that   you  will   require   the   troops  under 
your   coinmand   to  discontinue      the   wanton  destruction   of  property 
not   necessary  for  their  sustenance. 

Ke spe ct f u lly ,   General,   your   obedient    servant, 
J.  Y/heeler,  T'"aj.-Gen.    C.   S.   A. 
}i:aj.-Gen.   CO.  Howard,  U.    S.    Army. 

Answered    by  Gen.    Sherman. 

Feaci.qa'rs     T'ilitary  division   of  the  T'ississippi 
In  the   Field,   Feb,   8,    1865. 
General:      Yours   addressed   to  General  Fov/ard   is   received    by  me .    I 
hope    you  will   burn   all   cotton   and    save   us   the   trouble.      V/e    don't 
v/ant    it;    and   it  has   proven   a  curse    to    our   country.      All  you  don't 
burn   I   will.      As  to   private   houses    occupied    by  peaceful    families, 
my   orders   are,   not    to  molest    or  disturb  them,    and    I   think  my   or- 
ders  are    obeyed.      Vacant   houses,   being   of  no  use    to   any  body,   I 
care    little    about,   as   the    owners  have   thought   them   of  no      use   to 
themselves.      I   don't   v/ant    them  destroyed,    but    I   do  not   take   much 
care   to   preserve   them. 

I   am  with   respect,  yours   truly, 

W,  T  .    Sheraian,  Fa  j. -Gen.    Comm.anding. 
?'aj  .  -Gen  .    J  .   V.heele  r ,    C .    S .    A. 


The   fteneral    airjction   of   Sherman's    coihrse   t'livoupih   South  Car- 
olina  v/as  due   north  from   Savannari,    thence    in   a  northeasterly   dir- 

(1) 
ection   to'.vard  Fayettevilie,    N.    C.  The   first    counties    in   the 

state    reachea   by    the  army   were   Beaufort   ana  Barnv/ell,    or  what    is 

:iov/  Hampton.         -I'he    country    mansions    of   the    district,    such  as    had 

(2) 
escaped  Trevious    raias,    were    burned  anci    tht-   people    left   desolate. 

(3) 
The    tovms   of   ^^uford's   Bridge,    iarnwell    ,    Crrahainville,    P.oberts- 

(4) 
ville         ,    haiiiberg   and   Midv/ay    next    fell    in    the    track   of   the   an-ry, 

v.'herc    the    same  j  olicy    of  plunaer  an^.   burning';    is    reportea    to   have 

been    carried  out.         This    brougiit    the  arrri^,-  up    to   the    South   Carolina 

(1)  Applet  on,    1865,    p.    42. 

(2)  Si:Tir;s:    Sack   and   Destruc  tion  of   tha    City_  of   Columbia,    p.    8. 
In  the    sacrie   connection  he  has   tiiis   to   say:      "Ancient   dwellinj^s    of 
black    cypress   one   hundreu  years   old,    whicli  had   been   reared   by    the 
fatliers    of   the    republic   -   men  y&iose   names   wera   famous   in  Revol- 
utionary  history    -   v/e  re   given  to    the   torch   as   recklessly   as   v;cre 
the   rude  hovels;    ciioice  pictures   ano   works   of  art   from  T^urope,    ob- 
jects   of  peace   v;holly,    "/ere   all   destro'-ed.      The   inhabitants,    black 
no   less    than  wiiite,    were    left   to    starve,    compelled   to   feed  only 
upon   the   garbage    to    be   found   in  the  abandoned   camps   of   the   sol- 
diers.     The    corn   scraped  up   from   the   spots   where    the  horses   fed 
has   been   the   onl^'    means    of  life    left    to    the    thousands    but    lately 
in   affluence." 

(3)  The    followinf';    conversation   bet;een  hi    self   and    General   Kil- 
patrick    is    reporter   by    General   0.    0.   Howard: 

Gen.    Howard:       "By    the    way.    General,    I   heard   a   rood   joke   about   you 
yesterday." 

"'J'/hat   was   it?"      Gen.    Kilpa trick   asked. 

"It   was    this:      Gen.    Sherman   said   that  you,    Kilpatrick,    we -^   chang- 
ing  the   names   of  places  about   here,    so    that    soon   a   new  geography 
v/oula  have    to   be  made.      He   said   he   sent  yoa   up    to   Earmvell    the   otbr 
other  day, and   that   yoa  haa   changed   the   name    of    the   place    to   Hurn- 
well."   Howard  ildnographs,    ^'ev;  York   Tiines,    ."•ay    13,    1865. 

(4)  "A   ndle    ana   a  half   further   -re    found    the    siuouldering   a^hes    of 


Railroad,   v/'iic'^  extender!    fron   Augusta,    via  Branc-" vllle ,   tc    Gliar- 
leston.     This   road    v;a3   very   iinportant    as  a  meann   for  forwarding 
suppliea   from  Augusta  anr-    northern   Georgia  to   nicVmond.      The   troops 
rere    iiraiiediately  set    to  worl;  to  destroy   the    road,    anr!   did    so  thor- 
oughly^ for  a  distance    of   about    fifty  miles    -   from  Bran chvi lie   to 
near  Ai--:en.  (1 ) 

The  inovem'^nt    on   Orangeburg,    about   twenty  mile  3  north  of  Branch. 
Tille   v/as  next    commenced.      At    the    same  time    the    left   v/ing   of  the 
array   swept    the    country   to   the   west,   extending    as    far  as  Lexington. 
Arrived   at   Orangeburg,    one    corps  gave    its   at^ention  to  the   matter 
of  destroying   the    railroari   tovi-ard    the   n^rth,    which   work  was    c'' one 
effectually   for   a  rUstajice    of  twelve   miles.  (2)    Leaving   the    court- 
house   towns    of  Lexington   anr!    Orangeburg   in   ashes,   meanwhile    hav- 
ing  destroyer''    a  bridge    across   the    Ccngaree    Klver   near  Kingville, 
General   Rhermaui  toolc  up  the    line    of  warch   toward    the    capital    of 


Robertsville , Hot    a  builr'ing  was   saved    from  the    flames," 

Doyle's  Despatch  to   the  :Mew  York  Ferald  ,  ^"arch   18,    1865. 

(1)    Says  General  Sherman:       "As    soon    as  we    struck  the    railroad,   de- 
tails   of  men  were    set    to  tear  up   th'^    rails,    to   burn  the   ties,   and 
tv/ist   the    bars.     This   was   a  most    important    railroad   and    I   pro- 
posed  to   destroy  it    completely  for   fifty  m.iles,    partly  to  prevent 
a  possibility   of  its   restoration  and   partly  to  utilize   the   time 
necessary  for  Gen.    Slocum  to  get   up."      -  Memoirs  ,p.    !• 


(2)         Apple ton,    1S65,    p.    44, 


the    state.      The    amiy  arrivec'    on   the   wentarn    ban].:  of  the    Congaree, 
opposite    Holu-bia,   February  16,    one    colunin  having    been    advanced 
toward   the   northv/est    to    breal:  up  the    railroads   and    bridges   about 
Alston.      Upon  the   approach   of  the   federals,    the    small    detachjnent 
of  Confederate    Cavalry   withdrew,    leaving  the    citv   to   the   enemy. 
On   the   next   day  the   mayor  made    a   fonnal    surrender,    requesting   at 
the    saxiie   time   protection   of  private   property. 

Sherman's   orders   relative    to  the    occupation   of  the    city   are 
as   follows:       "General  Fov/ard    will    cross  the   f^aluda   a,nd    Broad 
Fivers   as  nea-^   their  mouths   as   possible,    occupy   Columbia,   destroy 
the    public    buildings,    railroad    property,   manufacturing   and   machine 
shops;    but   v/ill    spare    libraries,   asyl^oms   and    private   dwellings. 
■P'e    will   then  move  to  Winnsboro,   destroying  en_  route   utterly,    that 
section    of  the    railroad,     ^e   will   also   cause    all    bridges,   trestles 
and    v.'ater  tanks   back  to  the   IVateree    to   be    burned,    sviritches   broken, 
and    such   other  destruction   as  y,e   can   find    time    to    accom.plish,    con- 
sistent  v/ith   proper    celerity.  "  (1) 

The    losses   sustained    in   the    sack  and    burning    of  Corombia  were 
very  great,   traces   of   w'ich  are    still   partially   discernible.      The 
fire    sv.ept    over  eighty-four   squares   of  the    city,    consuming   in   all 
1386   separate    buildings.      Among   these    were    four    churches,  nur.'.erous 

(1)   T^emoirs,,    Vol.    11,    p.    277, 


ware   housea   filled   with   cotton,    all   tha    passenger   and    freight   de- 
pots,   and    railroad    v/orkshops,    the    city  hall   and    pcst-offics  ,   five 
banks,  many  government    sto'-es,    the   principal  hotel,   a  Jevdsh   Sim- 
agogue    and    a  Catholic    convent,    and    all  the    businesG   and   manufac- 
turing houses   on  Fain    street.  (1)      The    losr>  was  greatly   augmented 
for  the    reason  that    Col^jmbia  was    looked    upon   as   one    of  the  most 
secure    places    of   refuge.      It   v>ra3  thought      as   thie    city    contain- 
ed   30  many   of  the  manufactures    of  the    Confederate    government, 
the   Treasury,   the    commissary  stores,   the    powder  magazines,   etc., 
that    it    would    be   defended   with   the   utmost    energy.     T'oreover,   the 
city  was   an   important    railroad    center.      "Wence   the    banks   of   Char- 
leston,  together  with  many   in   other  parts   of  the    stat-"   had    removed 
thither  their   assets.      In  addition   to  their   ordinary  assets,    sev- 
eral had    brought,    for    safe   keeping,    other  treasure    of  great   value, 
such   as   silver  plat  i  ,    jewels,   bonds,    pictures,    and   works   of   art. 
T^undreds   of  farmers   also  had    fled    before    the    advancing   army   and 
refuged    to   Columbia,    bringing  with   them  v/hatever   of  valuables  they 
could    carry.      These   facts  will  explain  how  the    loss  from  plunder 
and      fire    fell  unusually  heavy  upon  the   whole    state.      Toubtless 
many  things  v/culd    have    been    saved  ,   had    there    been  m.eans   of   remov- 

(1)    Slmm.s ,    Sack  and    Burning^  of  Columbia,    p.    58,   et    seq. 
The  Herald's   field    correspondent   gave"  this   account;       "I   will   sim- 
ply  observe    that   the   night    of  Friday,   7eb .    17,   v/ould  have    cracked 
Alaric's   brain,   if  he   had   witnessed    it."   -  *-erald  ,  7-arch  18,   1865, 


ing  them  further.      But    transportation  facilities  had    been   cut    off, 
and    there-   was  no   v^ay    of  escaping   vdth   the    treasure. 

The    army,    "^laving  utterly  ruined    Cclujnbia"   -   these  words   are 
General   Sherman 's(l)    -    began   the   march  northward,    towards  V-lnns- 
boro,    Y/V'ich   place   v/as   reached    on  February    21.      The    left    vdng   of 
the    army  had    sv/ung   around    to  the   northwest,   destroying   the    villages 
of   Alston   and   Fcraaria(2).      General    Shermaji's   order   quoted    above 
v/as   fully   carried    out,    and   the    railroad    from   Columbia  to  Y.innsbcro, 
a  distance    of  thirty  miles,   v/ar  destroyed,    as   was    also    forty  miles 
of   th-^    road    leading   tovrards  i^lorence .  ( 3)      The    town    of  Winnsboro 
met    a  fate    simila--  to    others   falling   in  the   track   of  the   army. 
The    public   square   was   destroyed, as  was   the  "Episcopal   Church,    and 
other   property.  (4) 

"From  Winnsboro ,   the   course    of   the    arTny  was   toward    the   north- 
east,   through   part    of   Chester,    and    through  Fershaw,   lancaster  and 
Chesterfield    co-onties.      The    principal   tovms   and    villages   in   this 
scope    of   country  were    Blackstoch,    Society  f'ill,    Cowden   and    Cheraw, 
to  which   the   torch  was   applied   mxore    or   less   ruthlessly.      At    Cowden, 
tvro    railroad    depots,   an  engine   house,   f'fo  thousand    sacks   of   flour 
and    com  meal,   twenty  hogsheads    of   rice,   two  thousand    bales   of 
cotton,    and    a   large   flouring  m.ill   v/ere   together   burnt    and    carried 
off (5),      The    business   portion   of  Cheraw,    the    chief  town   in   Chester- 
field   County,   was   burned    except    one   house. (6)        Also   one    locomo- 

(1)  :^'emoirs     ,  Vol .    11,      p.    288. 

(2)  Glbbe s  ^I-M-  Burned      Cclujrbia?   p.    59. 

(3)  ^'emoirs,   p.    2747' 

(4)  Keport    of   Committee    on  "destruction   of  Churche  s , diocese    of   South 
Carolina,   p.   14. 

(5)  Official   records ,  Series   1.    Serial  17o.    90,   p.    353. 

(6)  rew  York  ^^^erald  ,  ''arch    27,   1S65. 


tiv2,    fifteen    cars,    and    several   thousand    bales   of   cotton   stored 
in   tht^   town,    are    reporteri    to  have    been   given   to   the    flames,  (l) 

For  was   it   unon   the    toi^.-ns   alone,    that   the    iron  hand   of  v/ar 
fell.      The    rural  districts  were    like-ivise   devastated .( 2)      General 
?,   P.    Blair,   U.    S.    A.,   writing    on   this  point,    said:       "~:very  house 
that   v/e    pass   is    pillaged,    and    I   thinl:   as  we    are    about    to  enter 
North   Carolina,   the    people    should    be   treated      more    ccnsi  derately .  "(3-> 

The   anny   passed    out    of   South   Carolina   about  I'-arch   8,   and    when 
it   had    passed, there    is   very  good   authority   for   saying   that    the 
country  v;as   scarcely   recognizable.      General  0.    0.   ''-Tovifard   later 
gave   the   following  testimony,    relative    to   this    subject;      "I   went 
over  the    country   afterwa.rds,    an^    it    was  pretty   completely   cleared 
out;    I    saw  the    chimneys   and    scarcely  anything  left    i-.    a  great   por- 
tion   of   the    country  throug"*-!    there.  "(4)  Outside    of  the   army's 
track  much   loss  was    also   incurred   by  people,   v;ho,    in   anticipation 
of  the    solr'iers,    buried    things   of  value    anr!    had    to   leave   them   in 
the    ground   until   they   were    ruined.      Various  devices   were    resorted 
to   to   provide    against    the    expected    loot,  (5)      It    is   perhaps    safe   to 
say   that   no   other   Southern   state    paid    so   dearly   in   proportion   to 
its  means   for   its   resistance    to   the   national   government    as   did 

(1)  Ibid,   p.    381. 

(2)  This   is   the   testimony   of  a  t^ederal   soldier   relative    to   the    de- 
vastation  of  the    country:    "Y,'her-err'?r  a  view  could    be   had   from  the 
hig'-   ground,   black   columns    of   sirjoke  were    seen   rising  here   and    there 
in   a   circuit    of  thirty  miles,"      -  ITew  York  Ferald  ,?''arch   18,    1865. 

(5)  Official  pecords , Series   1,   Serial  ITo.    99,   p.    717. 
(4)      Gibbes,   p.    105. 

(6)  One    lady  tells   the   follovdng    story:       "Besides  my  war  pockets, 
whic>    reached   to  the   hem  of  my     dress,    I    carried,   hung   upon   a  heavy 
cord      about  m.y  waist,    one    piece    of  flannel,   twelve   yards  of  dress 


South  Carolina.      Simmiing  up  her   accumulated  misfortunes,   it   may 
be    sairi    that    out    of  146,000   Vihite  males    of   all   ages   in   the    state 
at   the    census   of  1860,    she    lost    -iO,000   by  cJeath    or  disablement. 
This   is   a  rate    cf   one    ■''or  every   three    anr'    six-tenths.      The    loss   in 
slave    -property   v/as   far  greater  proportionally  than    in   any   other 
Southern    state,   for   she  had    proportionally   far  more    of  it.      There 
v/ere    in   the    state    at   the   beginning   cf  the    war   402,406   slaves,   while 
the   entire   white   population  numbered    only    291,386.(1)      Th;^    value 
of  the    slave   property   is   sai'-'    to  have    been    v200  jOO^  >0^0  •      A  writer 
in   the    Charleston  ITews  malces  the    statement    that    the    assets   of  the 
banks    of   the    state   were    f)5,000,000,    all    of   which   were    lost.      Of 
the    05,000,000   of   bills   in   circulation,    the   market   value    is   re- 
ported   to  have    been  not  mo  -e    than   tvifonty   per   cent.      All    of  the 
large    and    valuable    estates   in  Beaufort   district   and    on   the    adja- 
cent   islands,  har'    been   abandoned,    and   many   of  them   sold    by   the 
Pederal  government    for  ta:;:es.      A  very  heavy   loss    cane    v;ith  the 
burning   and    seizure    of  the    vast    amounts    of  cotton,    the    value    of 


goods,    twelve   yards   of  muslin,    two   pounds   of  tea,    five    ocunds   of 
coffee,    two   pounds    of    sugar,    a   silver   cup,    a  dozen   silver  forks, 
the    same    of   spoons,    spools   of  cotton,    silk,   needles,   pins,    etc. 
In  my   skirts  were   Bewed  my  watch,  money  and    private   papers."   - 
T.'omen   of  Y.ar ,   No.    16. 


(1)      The  New  York  Times,    September  13,    1865. 


which    at   the    time   wa^-;  eatimated    at    !,>20 ,000 ,000 .      Of  the  horses, 
hogs,    cattle,    f  anting   implements,    furniture,    and    silver  v/are  ,    all 
but    an   jnccnsiderabls    amount    is    reported    to  have    been  destroyed, 
consuoned,    or   tal:en;   whJle   the    funds    of   colleges,    churches   and 
cha.rltable    institutions  were    largely   sunk.      The    saine    writer   con- 
cludes his  doleful   account   vdth  the    statement    that,    0:^^  the    i;   400, 
000,000   0^^  property   in   South    Carolina   in   1861,    but    little  more    than 
$50,000,000   remained    in  1865.    (1) 

It    is    reasonable    to    suppose    that    the    bitterness   of  the    people, 
already  great,   was   considerably  increased    after  the    great    injuries 

they  had    sustained.      The    ragged    Confederate    soldier,    returning   to 

0 
his  home,    found   very    little    of  consolation   in   the    spectacle    of  a 

burnt   dw^^lling  v/ith   his   vvlfe    and    children  deprived    of  shelter   and 
on   the    brinl:   of  starvation.     Fe    was   confronted    v.lth  the   very   prac- 
tical   question   of  at    once   earning   a   livelihood,   while    the  means    of 
earning   it   had    been   in  his   absence   destroyed.      These    things   natur- 
ally   augmented    the   rUf ficulties   of  reconciliation,    and,    vihen   the 
time    came,    complicated   the   work   of   reconstruct  i or.  .      ^'^or   the    seeds 
of  hat^   were    thus   sown,-   although   they   bora   no   immediate   fruit, - 
which  made    the    intolerable    foreign  yoke    all   the  more   galling. 

Turing   the  month   or    so   that    int;;;rvened    between   the    time    when 
Sherman  passed    out    0'^   the    state    and    the    surrender   of  the   Confed- 
erate   annies  ,  there    seems   to  have   beon    little    activity,  military. 


(1)      These   estimates   of  losses  are    reprinted    from  the    Chariest  On 
ITews   in   the  ITew  York  Fer£i<ld_  of  August    30,    1865, 


political,    cr  economic   iii    South   Carolina.      Governor  T.''agrath  hac? 
fled    from  Colujnbia  upcn  the    approach    of  Sherman,    and    the   govern- 
ment   of  the    state    was   left   without    a  head.      The   Legislature   tried 
to  meet   at    Greenville,    but   failed    to   get    a   quorum.      Only  about 
thii-tv  mem.bers  made    their  app-arance,    bji6    ther.e   met    and    &x3journed 
vdthout    tahing   an^;-  definite    action   in    reference    to   another  meet- 
ing. (1)      Governor  !":'agrath   returned   to    Columbia   on  Kay   2,   and    issued 
a  proclamation   announcing  the    surrender   in  North   Carolina  of  the 
an;iy  under  the    conmand    of  General  Johnson.     Fe    remanded   the    people 
that    in  the    tenriination   of  the    Confederate    Government,    circuar- 
stances  had    rendered    the    condition    of   South   Carolina   one   of  pecul- 
iar em.barrassment .      The    consequences    of  the   v.'ar ,   he    said,   involved 
a  considerable   portion   of  the   population   in   a  Vvant    aipproaching 
starvation.      To   the    end   that    suffering  might    be    checked,  he    dir- 
ected   that    all    subsistence    stores   and    property   of   the    Confederate 
States  v.'ithin  the    limats    of  the    state    should    be   held    for  the   pur- 
pose   of  furnishing   support   to  the   thousands   Vkho  vxere    destitute    and 
in  want    of  food,    end    whose    suffering   could   be    alleviated   only  by 
this   disposition    of  the    supplies.      On  T'ay   8,    the    governor,    ir   or- 
der that    civil    government  might   be    restored   without   delay,   direct- 
ed   that    all    o:f'ficers    o:^  the    state,    "with   all    convenient   prompti- 
tude,"  should   return  to  Columbia,,   re-open   their   offices  and    re- 
sum.e    their  proper  duties.  (2) 

(1)  The    Courier,  Fay   10. 

(2)  The    Courier,  ray    18. 


It    is  evident    ths.t   Governor  ITagrafh   die    net    ccrrxjrehenci    the 
real    GtatuB    of  the    state.      General   Gilrrore,    ccrir.anf'ing   the  ?epart- 
ir.ent    of  the    South,    issued   an   orcier  that    the    proclsjna,ti  on   of  A.    G. 
Fagrath,    "styling  himself  Governor   of   South   Carolina,"  and    direct- 
ing tha,-L    subsistence    stores    should    be    issued    fo--  the    relief   of  the 
people    of  the    state,   was  declared   null   and   void.      The    order   fur- 
ther enjoined   the    people    to  give   no  heed    T.hLatever   to    any  orders, 
proclamations,   cormissions   or   cor'.rnandn  emanating    frorr   any  person 
claiming   the    right   to   exercise    the    functions   and    authorit;    of 
governor   in   the    state    of   South   Carolina.  (1) 

Upon    the   promulgation   of  this   order,    Governor  T''agrath    sent    a 
reply   to   General  Gilmore,   giving   as  his    reasons   for   the    e.ction 
tai:en   in   regard   to   the    subsistence    stores,    the   destitute    condition 
of  the   people   in   the    upper  districts   of  the    state.      At    the    same 
time,    and    in   viev.    of  the   facts   that    "sundry   and    divers   acts    of 
treason"  had    been   ch£!.rged    against   him,    ajnd  his   authority   a;^  gov- 
ernor denied,  Tagrath   issued    an   address   to   the    people    stating  that 
his   functions   as  executive   had      Creased    and    that   the    state  was   in 
the   hands    of  the  miilitary   authority   of  the   United    States.     He   also 
announced    thsit    the    proclamation   relative    to   subsistence    stores  hs^d 
been    recalled.     Fe    reminded    the    people    that   the   v.ar-  v;as   over,   e.nd 
that    it   was  their  dut;'   to    reconcile    themsflves   to   that    submission 
which   the      Government    of  the   United    States  could    impose    and    the^; 

(1)       '4.'he,  Gourit'r,    May    25. 


coulc"    not    renist.       "V.Tnatever  iray  be    your   ccndlticn,"  he    contir.uer?  , 
"unavailing    re  nl  stance    on   \  our-  part   v.dll   but  malce    it    v.orse .      VJith 
an  ear-nentnesGjOf  the    sincerity    of  v/hich    I   need   not    give   you   as- 
surance,   I   urge   upon  you  the    resTjuiipt  J  on    o:*"  3"our  peaceful  pursuits, 
and    the   adaptatior.   of  j^ourselves   to   those    changes  v/hich  may    be   made 
in      your   condition.     Vo  not    be   misled    by  excitement;    give  no  heed 
to  passion;   deal   resolutely   with   facts;    loo]:  the    truth    calmly   in 
the    face;    spill    no  m.ore   blood;    accept   with   the    dignity    which   even 
m.isfortune    ce.n    cormand  ,   the    condition   which  you   cannot    avert.  "(1) 
On  ITay   28,   General  Gilnore    sent    a  detachment    of   soldiers   to 
Co^um.bia  to    arrest    Governor  ''8.grath   on  the    charge    of  high   treas'on. 
Fe   was   imprisoned    at   "Pert   Pulaski,    JTavannah ,   ujntjl  J^ecem.cer,   when 
he   was   released    on   parole.  (2)        The    im.pri  sorjnent    of  the   governor, 
the    existence    of  m.artial   law,   and   the    consequent    disruption    of  the 
state    governm:ent ,    left    South   Carolina  in   a   sad    condition.     Fer  peo- 
ple  were    for  the    time  /considerably' humbled  .      They   had    clr-eadA'   knovm 
vhat    it  mieant   to   be   the    object    of   special   vengeance,    and   forebod- 
ings   of  the    future   e,ppeared    to   be    equally  glooiry.      It   was  feared 
that    South   Carolina,   jeered    at    as  the    "nest   wherein   was  hatched 
the    snake    of   secession,"  v/ould    lone   her   status   as   a   state   entirely, 
&jid    become  (the)  public    land    of  the   Union.        In   addition   to  the    lands 
already   seized    by   the    government,   rumors    of  entire    confiscation 

(1)  The   Courier,     Fay    29. 

(2)  Charleston  Year  Book,    1895,   p.    372. 


v/ere    everyv;here   prevalent.      The  negroer^,   too,  har^    come    to   identify 
freed  or-'  v/ith   idleness,    and    idleneBS  had    brought    its   ever  present 
conipanj  ori    of  nischlef.      T,awlessnect_^   and    crime   v.'ere    alanningl:;    on 
the    increase .  (1) 

Fence    a  desire    for  the    re-eGtablishment    of   Gon^e    forr.i  of   civil 
authorltj-  v,-a3  early   evinced.      The   Tederal    law  v/as    admitted    to    be 
the    onl;;    source    of  protection,    and    steps  v/e  re    soon   tahen  to   call 
a  general   convention   to  take    action   in   the   prer;iises.      It   early    be- 
came  laiovm   that   the  president    intended    to   appoint    a  provisional 
governor   for  South   Carolina  c;.s   soon   as  the    people    expressed    a  wil- 
lingness  to   renew  their  loyalt:,    to   the    Union.      Accordingly    resol- 
utions  were    adopted    at   various   public  rneetings   in   the    state,   to 
the   effect   that    it    was   the   duty   of  all   citizens   to   refrain  from 
every   act    o-""  hostility    and    to   promote    the    return    of   frjendly   feel- 
ing  toward    the   United    c!tateD.(2)      The    citizens   of   Gharlestoii  did 
not    even   Y;ait   for   the   holding   of  a   convention;    but    on   their   own 
authority     ^aem,oria3i  zed   President   Johnson   to   appoint    at    once    a 
representative    citizen  provisional    governor.      The  m.emorial    set 
forth    that   the   detem'.i nation   was  ujiiversal   to   be    in   spirit    and    in 
truth    loyal,   and   to   do   al'J    that    became    citizens  whose    interest    is 
In  the  United    States  to  promote    the    prosperity    of   their   country.  (3) 

(1)  The    Courier,   June    29,    1865. 

(2)  Ibid  ,   June    6. 

(3)  The  memorial  is  printed  in  The  Courier,  June  10,  1865, 


The    cit\    sent    a  coirmiitte'^'    to  Washington   to   present   the   memorial  to 
the    Presicent.      Juf^ge   Prcst ,    Colonel  Yat.es,  I'essrs.    Gear,  "^"olraes, 
George   Y/.   Wil3iarr.s,   y  rede  rich  Y/Jiaiairs,   J.    A.    Pteirmeyer   and   "'il- 
lic-j.:  T.h.aley  were   among   the   members   of  the   delegeiticn.  (1)      About 
this   time    a   report    reached   the    state    that    there    would    probably    be 
considerable   dela.y   in   the    Soutl-'    C£^^<^^in£'  appointment,    in  as,  much_ 
as   the   delegation   at  Y/a.shington   did    not    represent    the  Unionist 
sentiment.      A.    G.  T'achey ,    collector   of  the    port    at    Charleston,   v/as 
in  Washington      e.nd    seems   to   "have   done    v.hat   he    could    to  dela;^'    the 
appointment    of  a  provisional   gove^'nor.      Fe    denounced    the   delegates 
as   original    secessionists   and    violent    rebels,   and    tried   to   destroy 
eaiy   clairi  they  m.ade    to   con-^idence    or  honesty   of  purpose  .  (2)Mother 
matter  that    disturbed    the   people   was   the    a.ttitude    of   some    of  the 
^"^orthern  nerspo.pers  tov.ard   the    state.      It   v/as   reported    that   South 
Carolina,    en   account    of  her   rebellious   instincts,   might    be    Icept 
under  martial   law   indefinitely , (3) 

(1)  Few  York  Times,    June    25,    1365. 

(2)  The   Courier,   June    29,    1765, 

(5)      Said   the   lie  v.  Yorl;  Herald ,   June    23;    "This   State   having  been   the 
first    and   the  most    rampant    in  the   rebellion,   will   probably   be   the 
last    to   receive   the    benefits    of  reconstruction.      AID    the    other 
Southern   Steles  will  in   a   short   time    be   under   civil   rule    agair , 
while    South   Carolina  wi?l   be    suffered    to  undergo    e^  year   or   so   of 
probation  before   she    can   be    relieved    of  military'   dom.inion.      That 
is   the   proper  gcvernnient    for  her   at   the    present    time;      for  it    is 
a  question  whether  a  suf:ficient  Eum.ber  of   loyal   and    trustworthy 
white   natives   can   be   found    in   the   State   to   fill   the    civil  offices. 
Therefore   the   Palmetto   State   will  probably  have   to    be    content   for 
the   present   vdth  military    rule." 


However,   fortunately    or  unfortunately   for   the    state,   these 
riAmors   relative   to  niaking   c-tn   exception   of   South    Carolina  proved    to 
be   v/ithcut   founc!ation. 

Upon   v/hat   terras  the    Charleston  delegation    ashed    to    be    restored 
is  rot    l-Tiovm;    but    it    js   likely  that   the;;,    did   not    lose  much  time    in 
quibblJng.      The    state   ha.d    seen   enough    o:^  v/ar,   devastation   and    an- 
archy.     It   v,'£.s   time    for  peace    end    orrev  to  prevail.      The  men    sug- 
gested   to  the   President   as  materie.l   fromi  v/hich   to    select   a  pro- 
visional  governor,   vrere   ex-Governor  Ailren,   ¥.   W.   Eoyce  ,    Samuel 
l*"cAlilley,   ex-Governor-  !''s-nning   and   B.  P.   Perry. 


Chapter  11. 

Presidential   he  construct  3  on. 

1.      Bi'   June    21,    ICbL,    Preoident   Johnson  had    appointed    pro- 
visional governors   In    al]    the    seceding    states  except    South   Caro- 
lina and   Plorida.      Convinced    of  the    readiness   of  the    people    of  the 
state   to   accept  his   plan,    on   June    50  the   President    issued    a  proc- 
lama,tion   appointing  Benjannn  7.   Perry  provisional  governor.        In 
the    opinion   of  many  there   T;as  no    better  man   for  the    office    in  tlr^e 
sts,te.      Judge   perry  vrar   bom   in   Pendleton   district    in   1805.      He 
v;as   descended   from  Eevoluti  cnary   stock,    being   of   coirunon    cincestr;,- 
vdth    Corranodore   Perry,      "^e    studied    lav  at   Greenville    and    soon  won   a 
reputation   as   a   lav.yer   of  decided    ability.     Early   in   life      he    be- 
caxie    conspicuous   in   politics.      Ac,   leader   of  the   Union  p  art^    in   the 
state   he  Vvas  an  unwavering    antagonist    of  nullification,    and    a  pol- 
itical   opponent    of   Calhoun.  (1)      Fis   feai-less   and    able    opposition 
to  the    doctrines  of  the   State    Rights   school  made   hini,    for  many 
years,   the  most    unpopular  in.a.n ,   politjcally,   in   Souf'^    Carolina. 
7,h.en   it    looked    like    the   state   vrould    secede    in   18L0  he    expressed 
the    opinion   that   disunion  rould    be   destructive    of  the    verj^   insti- 
tutions  ir!    the    South   for   the    preservation    of  which  the   Union  v.-as 
to   be    dissolved.      In   opposition  to   all   the    other    South   Carolina 
delegates,  he    refused    to   vdthdrav;  from  the    famous    Charleston   Con- 

(1)      Chai-leston   Courier,   July    G,    1865. 


devastation   of  the    state    at    the   hands    of  the    pederal   soldiers. 
This    address  v/as   published    in   the  Northern  newspapers   and   President 
Johnson  was   roundl\    criticised    for   appointing   as   provision^  p.ov- 
eiTior   a  man   of   sucli   views.  (1) 

The   President's   South   Carolina  procleiination  was   cs,n  exact    copy 
of  the    one    issued    en  May    29,    Inaugurating   the    presidential   policy 
of   reconstruction   in  North    Carolina.      It    declai-ed    tliat  ,    since    the 
constitution  guaranteed   to  every   stcite    a  republican-   fom';  of  govern- 
ment   and    since   the    people    of   South   Carolina,   through    a  rebellion 
waged    by   a  portion   of  the   people    of  the   United    states,   had    been 
deprived    of   a.11    civil   governirient  ,    it    was  the    President's  dut;-    as 
Cornmander   in   Chief   of   the   Anny   and   Favy   to   re-establish   that    form 
of  government    in   the    state    to  which    the    people    v;e  re    entitled.   To 
further  this  end,    the    provisional   governor  was  directed    to   pre- 
scribe,   without   delay,    "such   rules   and   regulations    as  may    be    nec- 
essary and    proper   for    convening   a  convent J  en   com.posed    of  delega,tes 
to   be    chosen  by  that    portion    of  the    people    of  said    state   who   are 
loyal   to   the   people    of  the   United    States,    and   no    others,   for  the 
purpose    of  altering   or  amending   the    constitution   thereof  and    with 

(1)      The   following   is    £.n  editorie-1   in   the   Few  York  Tribune  ,   July 
20,    1865:       "If  theT-e    be   in   South   Carolina  nc   better   tim.her   than 
this   v/herefroF:  to   fashion  a   provisional    governor,    we   think  the 
manufacture   might  have    wisely  bec-n   postponed. Trom  the    begin- 
ning  to   the    end    of  this  '''.arangue    there    is   no    recognition   of  that 
large    body   of  the   people    of   South   Carolina  w^o   are   not  h^Jmi  liated  . " 


the    authority  to  exercise   within   the    limits   of   r-air^    rtate   all  the 
powers  necessary  and    proper  to   enable    such    loyal   people    of  the 
state    of  ?!outh   Carolina  to    restore    said    state    to   Its   constitution- 
al  relations   to   the   Federal   government,    and   to   present    such   a  re- 
publican  forrt'   of   state   government    as   v/ill   entitle    the    stat-=    to   the 
guaranty   of  the   United    F^tates,    and    its  people   to   protection   by   the 
United    estates  against    invasion,    insurrection   anr*    domestic  violence.' 
Those    who  had  not    previously  taken   the    oath   prescribed    in  the 
amnesty   proclamation    of  Fay    29,   v/ere    to    be   excluded    from  becoming 
members    of  the    convention.        When   the    convention   assembled,    it 
was    to  determine   the    qualifications   for   suffrage.      The  military 
commander   of  the   department    and   his    subordinates   were    directed    to 
assist    the    provisional  governor   in    carrying   the    proclamation   into 
effect.      The    Secretary    of   State,    the    Secretary   of   the   Treasury, 
the   Postmaster  General,   the    District    Judge,   the    Secretary  0"^"  the 
ITavy   and    the    Secretary   of  the    Interior,    'A'ere   directed    to  put    in 
force,    in  the   geographical    limits   of  the    state,    all   laws  relating 
to   their   respective   departments .  (1)        This   proclamation  ^^as   fol- 
lov/ed    on  July   21   by  a   similar  one   from  Provisional   Governor  Perry. 

On  the   ground    that   it   was  impossible    to   fill   the    various   of- 
fices  with  Union  men,    Perry   reinstated    those   v^hio   v^re    In  office 
when   the    civil   government    o"^  the    state    was    suspended    in  T'ay,   the 
officers   being   required    to  take    the    amnesty    oath.      Loyal  citizens 

(1)      Richardson,  t ''ess  ages   and   Papers   of  the   Presidents ,   Vol.   VI, 
p.    312. 


who  were   legal   voters    prior  to    secession   anrl    v/hc  had    taken   the    am- 
nesty  oath   and    v.ho   v,-ere   not    in   the   excepted    classes   o^  the    Pres- 
ident's  proclamation,   v/ere   declared    entitled    to  vote.      Citizens 
included    in  the   excepted    classes  Vv-ere    to  take   the    oath   and    to   apply 
for   pardon,   before   they  could    vote    or  become  members    of  the    con- 
vention.     The   delegates   thus   elected    vi/ere    required    to  assemble    in 
convention   in   Columbia  on   September   13,    for  the    purpose    of    amend- 
ing  the    old    constitution   or   of  making   a  nev;  one,    which   v;oald    con- 
fonn  to  the    recent   great   changes  that   had   taken   place    in  the    state 
and    which  would   be  more   in   accordance   v/ith   republican    principles. 
In  the  meantime,   all   laws   of  force    in  the    state    prior  to   seces- 
sion were   declared    to    be    in   force   under  the    provisional  government 
except    such    as   conflicted    with   this   proclamation.      The    judges   and 
chancellors   v/ere   required   to  exercise    all   the    powers   and   perform 
all   the    duties   appertaining   to  their  respective    offices.      The  mil- 
itary authorities   and    lawful    citizens   of  the    state   v.ere    called    upon 
to  unite    in  preserving   peace    and    good    order.  (1) 

At   home,   Perry's    proclamation  gave    very  great    satisfaction. 
With    their   own   chosen    officers   restored   and   with   freedom  to   regul- 
ate   the    status    of  the    negroes   in  their   own  way,    there   was  reason 
for  the   people   to  hope    for'   better  days   in    South   Carolina.      But 
the    proclamation  did   not    receive   the    same    warm   reception   at    the 
l-Torth.      Soon   after   its   promulgation,    President   Johnson   telegraphed 

CD      Applet  on,   1865,   p.    758. 


perry   that    it   v.as  reported    "in  high   circles"  that    the   provisional 
governors   v.ere    ignoring  the   old    Union  men   and    giving:   a  preference 
in   all   their  appointments  to   rebel    soldiers.      This   report,    said    the 
President,   v/an  damaging  the   administration,    and   giving   just    cause 
of   complaint.      It  must    be    inferred    from  the    singling   out    o"^  Pro- 
visional  Gove  mo-  perry   in   this  v/ay   that   his   action  was  in   part 
the    ground    of  com-Tlalnt.      Perry  replied   that    the    report   vi/as   untrue 
in  his   state;   that    there    V;«re   no  Union  men   in   South   Carolina  to 
be    ignored;    and    that    the   Union    sentiment   had   v/axed    strong   only 
among   some   who   sought    office.      Fe    ^wsnt    on  to   say   that   he  preferred 
to   appoint   honest  ,    com.petent    soldiers  who  had    been  maimed    in  the 
war   rather  than  those    who  would    identify  themselves   vdth  any  party 
for   o^'fice,    regardless   of  principle    or   country.  (1) 

A  matter  that  called  for  much  of  Provisional  Governor  Perry's 
attention  was  the  issuing  of  pardons,  "^e  exercised  this  power 
very  freely  and  was  deluged  with  applications.  Uo  one  who  applied 
seems  to  have  failed  to  re.^eive  the  governor's  recommendation.  Fe 
gave  as  his  reason  for  this  liberal  exercise  of  the  power,  that  no 
one  was  to  blame  for  talcing  sides  with  his  state  after  she  had  se- 
ceded. There  was  no  mutual  ground,  he  said.  If  a  man  went  against 
his  state  he  v/as  guilty  of  treason,  and  the  federal  government  v/as 
powerless  to  protect  him.  There  were  eight  hundred  and  forty-five 
persons   ir  the    state,   nximbered    among  the    excepted    classes   of  the 

(1)      Journal   of  the    Convention,   p.    17', 


amnesty   proclamatlor. ,    ift-h  o   receivec"    executive    cleniency.      Six  "hun- 
clred    an(^    fifty   of  these   belonged    to   the   class   excepted   for  being 
worth    over    ;:20,000.      The    rent    v.ere    Confederate   tax-collectors   and 
postmasters,    rebel   agents   and    blockade    runners.  (1) 

~S>,    The    constitutional   convention  met   according   to   appointment    on 
September  13,   with  the    assurance    from  the  North   that    its  deliber- 
ations  T.'ould    be   watched   v/ith   close    scrutiny.      The    people    of   South 
Carolina  had    been   longer  and  more    virulently   alienated    from  the 
national   government   than   those    of   any   other   state,   it    v;as   said, 
and   the    spirit   which    she    showed    in   the   proceedings   of  the    conven- 
tion would    detennine   conclusive  ly   what   would   be   her   future    fate.  (2) 
As  to   personnel,   the    convention   Vi'as   said   to  have    been   regarded    as 
the    ablest    body  ever    assembled    in   the    state,  (3)      Several   of  the 
delegates  were   men   of  national   reputation.      Among   these    were   James 
L.   Orr,    Speaker   of  the   national  Fouse    of   Representatives  prior  to 
the   war,^     ex-Confi|derate    Senator ;T'.   ¥.   Pickens,    late   T^ederal    con- 
gressman  and    first    secession  governor;    Samuel  TTcGov/an   and  John 
Bratton,   late  maj  or-generaln   in   the    Confederate    army.      Twelve    of 

il)      Senaf"  Tocunents     1st    session,    40th    Congress,  ¥o.    32,   p.    44. 
[t)      Said   the   editor   of^the  !Tew  York  Times:    "If  it   proves  to  be   the 
old    spirit,   v;ith  only    such  mod ific'at ions   fn   its  working   as  getting 
back   into  the  Union   imposes,   we   may   safely   set    it    down  that    she   will 
remain  poverty   stricken   3.nd   miserable.      If, on  the    other  hand    it   ex- 
hibits a   radical    change   in  keeping  with   the   new  epoch, it   is  equally 
certain  that    she   v/ill   soon   recover  fromi  her   calamities   and   attain 
both   a  m.aterial   and   moral    power   such   as    she   has  never  yet   experi- 
enced. »         tlew  York  Times ,    Sept.    13,    '65. 
(3)      ITew  York  Herald  ,    Sept.   15,    1B65. 


the   delegatef3  hari    been  membf^rs   of  the    Recescion   Convention    of   3  860. 
In   this  nunber  were  ti  .  L.   Wardlav/,   presirlent    of  the    convention , and 
John   A.    Inglls,   who   introciucecl    the    secesaion    resolution.    (1)     Host 
of  the   delegates  had    been    active,   during   the    v/ar,    on   the   side    of 
the    Confeder-.cy ,   and    it    is  not    a  matter    of   surprise    that   the   pro- 
ceedings   of  the    convention   were    looVeri   upon  with    suspicion   in  the 
North.      Soon   after   its   assembling,   the    convention  heard    a  message 
fror::  Provisional  Governor   Perry,    in  whicl^  he   urged    an  unqualified 
acceptance    of   the    issues   of  the   v,-ar  and    legislation   in    conformity 
ther3v.lth.       "Instead,   of  dwelling   on   the    past    and    grieving  over   its 
errors   and   misfortunes,   let    us",    sai'^   he,    "with  manly  fortitude 
look  to  the    future    and    accommodat'"^    ourselves   to  the    conditions 
which    surroan'^    us    ann    whic>i    cannot    be    changed    or    avoided."     Fe 
acknowledged    the  death   of    slavery   and    urged    obedience    to  the    sol- 
emn   oa.th  t'hich  the  members  had    taken   to    abide    by,    and    faithfully 
support,   all   lav/s   and    proclamations   regarding  the   emancipation    of 
the   negroes.      The   purpose    for  v/hich   thev  had  met    in   convention, 
viz.,   to  enact    legislation   whereby   South   Carolina  might    regain  her 
civl]    rights  and    be    restored    to  the   Union,    would    be    impossible 
so    long   as   slavery   v:as  not   abolished.      In   regulating   the   relative 
duties   of  em.p]oyer  and    employee   he    advised    a  Vvlse,    just    s-nd   hmnane 
treatm.ent    of  the   freedman.      If  a   liberal    policy  v;as   pursued  ,   the 

(1)      Correspondence    cf  the  ijew  York  World  ,    Sept    29,    186^. 


blacks   would    soon    becon^.e   as    strongly    attacheci    to   the   v/hites    in 
their  nex;   condition   a.s  they  were  Tirhile    in    slavery.      Changes   look- 
ing  to   the   popularizing   of  the    fundamental    lav;  were    strongly  urged. 
It  had    been  the    reproach   of   South   Carolina  that   her    constitution 
v/ac   less   republican   in   foni!   than   that    of  £iny  other    state   in  the 
Union.        To   this   fact   ir:aiiy   traced   the    cause    of  the    origin   of  that 
discontent   v/ith   the   federal   governirient   v/hich,  having    festered    for 
many  years,   had   led    to    secession.        The    paris''^   system   should    be 
destroyed  ,   representation   should    be    in   proportion   to   taxation   and 
population,    and   the   elections   of  governor    and    presidential   elect- 
ors   sh.LUld   be    by  the    people.        The    franchise    should    not    be    extended 
to   the   freedmen   in   their  ignoramt   and    degraded    condition.      "TThis 
is   a  white  man's  government    8,nd   the   white   man '  r.   only".      The    Supreme 
Court    of  the   United    States  had    decided    that   the   negroes  v.^ere   not 
citizens.     ¥o  nctice    should    be    taken    of  the    contention   of  the    radi- 
cal  Kepubl'ican   party  ITorth   the-t    there    shall   be   no   distinction    be- 
tv^een   voters    on   account    of  color,    b.c   each    state  had    the   lonquesti  on- 
able    right    of  deciding   for  herself  vrh  o   should    vote,(l) 

(1)      This  v/as  printed    in  The   Courier,    Sept.    26.      The  message   was 
assailed    unsparingly    by    some    of" the  Northern  nev/spapers.      The   jj.ev! 
York  Tri  bune  ,    Sept.    20,    said:       "Governor  perry   goes   out    of  his  way 
to   exume^the  Pred    Scott  decision   for  the    sake    of  a  fling   at   the 

Kepublican   pa/rty." 'The^    forget',   he    se-ys   of   that    pai-ty ,    'that 

this   is    a  v.hite  man's  government    and    intended    for   the    white  man 
only,'      v;e  may   be   excused   for  forgetting  frhat   re  never  knev/.      It   is 
hardly  worth   while,   it    is  hardly  good    police    to   couch   a  petition  in 
words  that    are   an   insult   to   the    party  which  is   to   grant   the    peti- 
tion  or    reject    it    at    its  discretion.      The    difficulty   with  Cover- 


1  :> 


The    first  measure    considered    by  the    convention  was   an   ordi- 
nance   to   repeal   the    ordinance    of   secession   passed   pecember   20, 
1860.      The   presidentiftl  plan   providing   as    one    of  the    requisites 
of   re-adir.ission ,   that    the    states   should    declare    secession    "nul!l 
and    void",   does  not    seem  to  have   elicited    any  attention.      The   con- 
vention,  as   it    appears   from  the    journal,   did   not   hesitate   to   except 
its   ovvTi   plan.        The    special   comm.ittee  ,   to   v/hon:  the   matter  was   re- 
ferred,   recoranended    that   the    ordinance   v;ithdra\ving   the    state   from 
the   Union,    "be,   and    the   same    is  hereby,    repealed".        This  v,as  the 
onlv  plan   submitted    and   the    comjnlttee's   report   v»as    adopted    b^'    a 
majority   of  105  to    3.        Judging   from  this   almost   unanimous   action 
of  the    convention,    it    is    safe    to    say  tha,t    there   v;as   still  the    old 
belief  in   the    principle   that    a  state  has   the    right    to   secede 
v/hether   a.llov/ed    to   exev-cise    jt    or  not.   The   attitude    of  the    conven- 
tion   on   this    question   brought    out   the    contention   at   the   iTorth  that 
the    sta.te    v/as    "playing   at   the   gam.e    of   rebellion   again*.  (J) 

nor  perry  is  that  he   wants   to   put   the    clock    bade   four  years.     We 
assure  him  that   South   ca-rolina  must   present   hersel-f*  at    the   door   of 
the  Fcuse   next  Pecember  v.lth   quite    other  ivordo  thaii  his   on  her  re- 
pentant   lips  if  she    looks  to   see   those    doors   fly   open  to  her  dele- 
gation.? ^    n-it       ^.  r'<  / 

(i)      The  folloriilg   is   an  editorial  in  the  ITev.  York  Tribune  ,   Oct. 
17,    1865:       "TThe    repeal   of  the    ordinance   will  not    do*.'    Y.'e   do   not   de- 
m£ind    repeal   but    renunciation.      This   is  not    a  distinction  without 
a  difference,   but    a  distinction   involving   fundamental   principles.—- — 
Repeal   im.plies  an   original   right   to  enact;      repeal    repudiates  no 
future    pov;er  to   re-establish;    repeal  mav   be   the    resxilt    of  new  light 
of  political  expediency,    or,   £,s  Lee's    surrender  was,    of  overpov.-er- 
ing  necer.sity.        But    a   renunciation   of  the   right    of   secession   -   a 
declaration   that   the    ordinance    is  null   and    void,    and    all  acts   done 


The   abolition   of    slavery  wtin  the   most    Important   measure   that 
came    before    the    convention.        A  spiritec'    discussjon    arose   v/hen  the 
special   committee,   to   v.hich   the    question   v;as   re-f'erred,  m.afle    its 
report.      The  mem.bers  v.'ith   fev  exceptions  v.'ere    in    favor    of  aboli- 
tion,   but    it   was   on   the   parti  culeir  phraseology  to    be   emibodied    in 
the    ordinance    that   di-^ferences    of   opinion   vere    entertained.      One 
of  the    prominent    objects   of  the   debate   vas  to  m.ake    it    appear   by 
the   wording  that   the    abolition    of   slavery  was   brought    e.bout    by 
the    action   of  the   United    States   authorities   and   not    by  the    volun- 
tary action   of  the    convention.      The   ordinance    as    originally    sub- 
rtdtted    declared    that   the    institution    of   slavery,   having    been   ac- 
tually destroyed   in   the    state      by  the   military    forces    of  the   United 
States,    should   no    longer  exist    in   South   Carolina   sr.d    its   re-esta.b- 
lishment    should   be    forever   forbidden.      An    amendment,    designed   to 
incorporate    the    simple    statem.ent   that    slavery  had    ce?.sed    to   exist 
v;ithout    attributing   its  e^bolition   to   any  part 3-",   was   offered,   but 
failed    of   adoption.  In   additJcn  to   the    question   of  phraseology, 

in   pursuance    of  it    are   null    and    void,   because    of   its   original   il- 
legality  -  this    strikes  at   the    root   of  rebellion;    it   is   a  distinct 
official   and   solemn   repudiation   of  that   fatal  philosophy  fathered 

by   Calhoun,    v/hich   South   Carolina  universally  ts,ught. It    seems 

to  us   that   the   Convention   is   plciying   at   this  ghoulish   game    again. 
Rebellion,    its  birth-plaice    in    "Charleston,  having   failed    to   save 
their   cause,   they  have    carried   it   to   Coliunbia  and    seel   to  preserve 
it   there 'j 


Kr.    Blair   of  Kershaw  diDtrict    propcsec'    a   substitute   to   the    amend- 
ment  v^hioh   had    for   ito  niain   object    the    securing   of  conipensaticn  to 
their   ovmerr.   for  the    slaves    liberated.      The    friends   of  the    substi- 
tute   clained    that    slavery  had    been   interrupted    by    the   war  but   not 
abolished.        The   v;hcle   people,    once    affluent,    v.ere   nov;  reduced    to 
poverty,    and   as  a.   last   poor   remnant    of  their  possessions,   they  de- 
six-ed    that   the    institution    should   not    be   yielded   up  v/ithout    some 
remuneraticn    teing   stipulated.        South    Carolina  had    tahen  the   posi- 
tion  that    she   had    the    right   to  go   out    of  the   Union   vhiile   the   United 
States   government    argued    that    she   did   not   have    it.      Secession,   and 
not    slavery,   it   t-as    claimed,   vas  the   issue    of  the    v/ar,    and   under 
the    constitution    of  the   United    States  the    convention   could   not 
abolish    sla,very  without    allowing    a  recompense. 

In   answer  to   this   argument,  Wr.  Pawkirs,    the    chairman   of  the 
special   committee,   proceeded    to   explain   the    basis    on   v^^.ich   they 
had    reported    the    ordinance.        It    appeared    to  hin;   that    but   one    al- 
ternative  was   left    for   the    convention   to   accept.        Slavery  had 
been   abolished   by  the   United    States  authorities,    and   the   ccmm.ittee 
had   been   particular  in  their  report   to   a.dcpt    such  phraseology  as 
v.'ould   be    least  distasteful   to   the    people    of   South   Carolina. ITothing 
was  expressed    in  the    ordinance    with   reference    to    ccmipensation   and 
it  was  deem^ed   advisable  that    such   a  provision   should     not   be  made. 
It  Flight    be   unpleasant    to   be    long   subjected    to  malitary   govemm.ent 
Y.'here   each  military   commander  made   laws   for  him.self ,     The   only  mode 


u 


hy  which   they    should   be   relieved   \:q.c   to   adopt    an    ordinance   that 
slavery    did   not   exist    in  the    state   and    ths-t   hereafter   it    should   not 
exist.      The    case   did   not    admit    o"^  argument.        It    v/an  their   only  re- 
source   and    the    sooner   they  guve    their  acceptance,    the    better   it 
\7ould   be    for  them  thereafter  I  (1 ) 

James  L.   Crr   also    spoke   against   the    substitute    in   soLiev/hat   the 
same    strain.        Fe  main t  ed red    that    slavery  was  the    cornerstone    on 
v/hich   the    Confederacy    rested.        The   people    of  the   North    v,ere    op- 
posed   to   the    institution.        V/ar  ensued    and    the    whole    question  v/as 
submitted    to   the   arbitrsir.ent    of   the    sT.ord .      Fothing   wan   left   to   do 
but    accept   the   ten:s  granted    and   they    should    not   hesitate   in  doing 
so.      r"e    thought   compensation  would    be   av:arded    them  for  their   slaves 
but   did    not   knov/  to   what   extent    it   would    be    allowed.        It   v.-as  their 
duty  to  frame   their   acts   in   a  manner   acceptable   to  the    administra- 
tion.     President  Jo'r'nson  had    interposed    the    shield    of  the   consti- 
tution  betv.-een  the    South   and    the    radicals  at   the   yorth,    and   they 
should    do   their  part   to  aid   himi  in  his  efforts  to   secure    civil 
rights   to  the    state. (2)      After  this   debate   the    substitute   was   voted 
down.      The    ordinajice   was  then   acted   upon   and    voted    by  the    conven- 
tion  to   be    inserted    as   a  cls-use    of  the    constitution.      It   was   car- 
ried   by   a  majority    of   98  yeas   against    8  nays. 

Fow  to  deal  v/ith   the   negroes   as    laborers,   after    such  a  great 
change    in   their   condition,   was   a  question  which  the    convention  felt 

(1)  Reported    in  the    Charleston  Courier ,   Sept.    22,    1865. 

(2)  Charleston  Courier,    Sept.    22,    1865. 


ca.lled   upon   to   consider.      It  was   thought   that    sorrie    legislation  v/e.s 
absclutel^^'  nec^nsary   for  the    control    of  the    vast    throng   of   ignorant 
blacks,    CO   suddenly  released    from  ser-vitude.        Yith   this  end    in 
viev;,    a  resolution   v;uc.  adopted    providing   for  the    appointment    of  a 
coinrnittee    of  tvo  to   prepa.re   and    submit    to   the    legl  slei-ture   a   code 
for   the    regulation    of    labor    and   the    protection   and   government    of 
the    colored    population   of  the    state.        It   v;ai3   this    committee   v.hich 
recoLijiiended    the    famous    "Black   Code".(l) 

The    question   of   the   competency    of  the    colored    race   as  v.lt- 
nesses  v/as   in  a  measure    considered    by   the    convention.      An   ordi- 
nance  v/as  introduced    tha,t    colored    persons    shculd    be    permitted   to 
testify   in   the    courts   of  the    state    in   all   caseG  when     their   rights 
of  person   or   property  v.'Cre    involved.      A  lively  debate    followed. 
All   were    screed    on   the    cardinal   point   that    some    legisls,tion   v/as 
necessary  ir   order  to   provide    for  the    admissabili ty    of   the   testi- 
miony   of  the    freedmen,    but   there   were   differences    of   opinion   as  to 
the  miode    in  Vihich  this   should   be   effected.      The    question  v/as   fin- 
ally   settled    by   being    referred    to   the    committee   appointed   to   frame 
the    code    f o r  the  government    of  the    colored    population. 

The    convention,    as  recommended    in   the    governor's  messa^^e, 
destroyed    the   parish    system  of   representation   in   the    state    senate 
and    provided    foi"   the   election   of  governor    by   the    people.      A.  resol- 
ution  was  passed    endorsing  the     cdmini  strati  on   of   President   Johjison 

(1)      Journal   cf  the    Convention,   p.    105, 


anc'    pledging   co-opp-rat i  on   vdth   hiir.    "ir.   the    •v.lce  measures  he   has 
inaugurated    for   securing  peace    and  prosperity'    to   the   whole   Union." 
An   ordinance   v;as  adopted   v/hich   decls.red    in   full    force    all   acts   and 
resolutions  passed    by  the   General  Asser.bly   since    1860,    except    such 
as    related    to   sla.very.        Another-   provided    for   an   electic-n  to   be 
held    October  18,   for  gcvemcr   and   ineinbe  rs    of  the    Legislature, 
Another,    in   order   to  hasten   the    restoration   of  the    state,   divided 
the    state    into   four   congressional  districts.        The    convention   also 
expressed    its   opinion    in  the    cases   of  Jefferson  ?avls    and    other 
Confederate   prisoners.        A  corrjiiittee   was  appointed    to   draft    a  memor- 
ial  to   the   president    requesting   executive    clemency   for   Jefferson 
Pavis    sjid    A.  F.    Stephen   and   for  Governor  Magrath    and    George  If-, 
Trenhclm,  held   ar.  prisoners   of   state. 

The    only   references  to   the    political  privileges    of  the   negroes 
Vv-ere    ii    connection  v;ith  the  discussion    releitivo    to  the  destruction 
of  the    parish    system.        An   earnest   effort   v.-as  majd-.e    to   apportion  the 
124  m.embers    of  the    lov.-er  house   among   the   electioin   districts    ac- 
cording to   the   number    o:^    "inhabitants"   instead    of    "white   inhabi- 
tants".       In  defending  thfcii)  position,    a  friend    of  the    amendment 
said:       Tou  have   just    destroyed,    by   overthrovdng   the    parish    system, 
what   was   deem.ed    an   unjust    representation   in   the   senate    of  this 
state,    and    i   trust   you   are   not    about   to  establis?    a.  still  mjore 
odious   discrimination    in   the    assembly.        With  what   l^ind    of   consis- 
tency  can  you   approach   Congress  with   four   representiitivos,    two   of 

(1) Journal   of  the    Convention,   p.    130, 


whom  are   alluv;ed    you    because    of  the   negro   population,    and   at   the 
sane    time    refuse   to   allow  the    very  persona  who  give   you   these   ad- 
ditional members   to   be    represented    in   the    General  Assembly   of  your 
state,"       Upon  this    speech   a  debate    folllov.-ed    in   v/hich   negro    suf- 
frage  v/as  discussed    at    length.      It   was   fins.lly  decided   that   the 
colored    reice    was  not   prepared    to   receive    political  rights  and   the 
amendment   v/as   laid    on    the    table   by   a  large  majority. 

In   view  of  the    approaching  election,   the  members    of  the    con- 
vention  signed    a  paper   requesting  Judge   Orr  to    become    a   candidate 
for   governor. (1)     Fe   v/as  one    of  the    state's  most   distinguished    cit- 
izens,  having   been   Speairer   of  the  House    of  Representatives   of  the 
United    States, Senator    of  the    Confederate    Congress    and    state    judge. 
But   his  nomination,    on   account    of  the   v;ay    it   was  made,  did   not  meet 
vdth  the    a,ppr-oval   of  the    people,  (2) 

The    convention  remained    in   session    fifteen   days  and    "^rajned    an 
instrument   v/hich  met   v/ith  general  commendation   in    the    state    and 
with   the   ap;  rovc'l   of  the   President.        The    constitution  was   not    sub- 
mitted  to  the   people   for    ratificati on,but   this   fact   was   not    due   to 
any   improper  m.ctive.      The   failure   to   do   so   proceeded    from  an 
anxiety   to    save  v/hat    was   considered   needless   delay   and    trouble. 
In   all    Dikolihood    a   submittal   to   popular  vote    could   not   possibly 
have   had    but    one   re  suit . 

The    short    interval    of  time    bet\i«en   the    ad  j  oumment    of  the    con- 
vention  and   the   election   of  governor   and  m.embern    of  the   General 

(1)  Courier,    Sept.    28,    1065, 

(2)  Charleston   Courier,   Oct.    3,    1865, 


Ascenbl:,    gave   little    oppoi'tunit;^    for   v-  canvanc   of  the    slate.     How- 
ever,  there    seems  to  have   been  nc   issuen    oefore    the   people   e:.cept 
a  desire    to  have   representatives   elected    to   congress   vhc  v/ould    be 
acceptable    to   the   President    and    the    conservative    part^^    at   the 
north    •      Considerable    interest   was   felt    in   the   gubernatorial   race, 
due    to  the   fact   that  many  v.-ere   displeased    at   the    action   of   the 
convention   in  nordnating  Judge   orr  without   having   authority   to   do 
so.      This    faction    started    a  movement   to   elect   General  Faj-npt  on ,   the 
v;ell  knovm   and    very  popular    Confederate    cava'r:    leader.     He    v;as 
nominated    in   the   Columbia  newspapers   and,    although  he   decla.red   that 
he   y/Qulc   not   be   a  candidate,   was  voted   for   al3    over  the    state.      It 
v;as  the   general   opinion  after  the    election,    that   HsmSton  had    been 
chosen   over  Orr,   but    the    official   count    showed    that    of  the   18,885 
votes   cast,   Orr  had    received    a   smal".!   majority.     Had   the   distin- 
guished   Confederate    consented    to    serve,    quite   probably  he   would 
have    been  elected   overrhelr.dngly.  (1) 

Shortly    after  the    adjournment    of  the    convention.   Governor 
Perry  wrote    to   Secreta-rj'    Seward   enclosing   a  copy   of  the  new   con- 
stitution  and    inmirjr.g  v.hen  his  functions   as  provisional    governor 
ceased.      In   reply,    Seward    congratulated   hici   on  the   favorable    as- 
pect   of  events   in    South   Carolina,    and    stated    that    he   was  to    con- 
tinue  in  the   exercise    of  his  duties  imtil  relieved    by  e.,press  or- 
ders. 

(l)The   popularity  o:^  Gen.   Hampton  was  not   welD    received   by   some    of 
the  Northern  newspapers.      Said    the   editor   of  the   I-7ew  York  Tribune, 
ITov,   15,    1065;       '-The    rebels   almost    forced     Wade  Harapton   into   the 
gubernatoriE.l   chair,  m.erely  because    such  action   would    be   a  de- 
fiance  to  the   president." 


The   legislature   raet    in   extra   ses-ion  October  2c:,    ?.x\u.   elected 

(;overnor  Perry  ana   ex-Governor  ...anninr*-   to    the   Ilnitea  States    Sen?.te, 

(1) 
both   of   whom  v;ere    regarded   as    staunch   Union  men.  An   early   day 

v/as   also    fixed  for  the   electiu;     of   congressmen.      Durin"'   the    ses- 
sion  a  telegraiTi  Y/as   received   by   Perry   from  the   president  urging; 
the    adoption  of   the   Feaeral   constitutional   arnendment   abolishinp; 

slavery,    and   addinr   that   he   hoped   South  Carolina   would  not    "lose 

(2) 
all    she   has   done   ana   so  well   done".        Governor  Perry    •■^rote   him  that 

there   v/as   no   objection   to    the   amendnient    except    the    second   section, 

which  might    be   construea  as   giving   Congress    the   pov/er   to   legislate. 

for   the   freedrnen.      Secretary    Sev;ard   repliea   that    the    second   section 

did  not   enlarge,    but    restrained   the   power   under   the    first    section. 

The    correspondence   was   laia   before    the    Oeneral   Assembly   and    on  Nov- 

(3) 
ember   16,    the   amenament   was    ratifiea   by   a   large  majority.'      As    the 

meeting   of   Congress    'was    so   near   at    hand,    and   as    the    conmissicns    of 

the  merubfcrs  had   to   be    sif-neo-   by  the   constitutional   p-overnor,    it 

was  aeciaea   to  have   the   governor-elect    inauguratea   as   soon  as  ■ — 

possible.      Accordingly    on  l-'ovember  28,    the    inauguration  took   place. 

After    this,    all    c  omirauii  cat  ions    from    the    provisional   governor    •-ere 


(1)  New   York   Herald,    ^"ov .    4,    18G5. 

(2)  House    Journal ,    extra   session,    1865,    p.    68. 

(5)      liouse   Journal,    extra   session,    1865,    p.    92.-      On  the   ratifica- 
tion of   the,   amenojuent,    the  Vjew  Yo r k   Tribune   made    this  pertinent 
observation:       "As   for   the   constitutional  amendment,    it    caaes    by 
compulsion.      f3outh  Carolina   will   vote   for  it   now   that    she   may    kick 
open   the   aoor  of   Coi;gress    and   stand   before    the    Speaker's   chair  ■■.'ith 
six  votes    ill  her  hand   -    six  votes    to    our   shame   be    it    spoken,    that 
represent    a  power  as   great   as   Connecticut , with   80o0   white   mer    less." 
Tribune ,    Hov.    15,    18  J5. 


made  through  Governor  Orr. 

3.        President   Johnson's   proclc-ms.tion    appointing   a  provi- 
sioniil  governor   for  South  Carolina  enjoined   the  milita-ry  command- 
Gr   of  the   depai-trnent   from  hindering  the    loyal   people    of  the    stp,te 
from  the    organization    of  a  government ,        "Vi'l).en   Governor  Perry  en- 
tered   upo-n  his   duties,   General  Q.      A.   Gilmore   v/as   in    coraiiiand    of 
the    South   Carolina  department    and   had    troops    stationed    in  the 
various  to\^ns   of  th..    state.      In  compliance   with   the    President's 
directions,   Gilir.ore    issued   an   order  that    all   officers  uncer  his 
authority   should   assist  the  governor   in   carrying   out   the   objects 
of  his   reconstruction   proclamation.        Islothing  happened   to  disturb 
the  harmony  betvj-een  the  military  authorities  and    the   provisional 
governor,   until, in   order  to  facilitate   the   election   of  convention 
delegates.   Perry  ordered  magistrates   to    administer  the    oath  of 
allegiance.     This  assu:'aption   of  power  was  displeasing   to  the 
sub-coiraiianders  who   overruled    the    order  in  express   tenns.     Perry 
wrote    to   the   president   and   the   secretary   of  state    complaining  that, 
if  magistrates  v^-ere  not   ernpoA';ered   to    administer  the    oath,   in  many 
parts    of  the    state   the    people   would    be    deprived   from  voting,    as 
the   number   of   provost -me-rshals    on   duty   in   South  Carolina  was  not 
sufficient    to   cover  the   state.        They   both  telegraphed  their  ap- 
proval  of  the    provisional   governor's   course,    and    ordered    the   mil- 
itary  authorities  net    to   interfere    further   in  the   matter,    (l) 

(1)      Perry's  Remini  scenes  s ,    seconri    series,   p,    270, 


other   complaints   were    lodged    against   the   provost -marshals. 
In   an   interview  v/ith  G-eneral  Gilrnore  ,   Perry  representer!    that    the 
provost    courtn  '."-■ere   tal-rinj;  jurisdiction   in   all  manner   of  cases   and 
that    their  decisions  v;ere    flagrajitly   in   conflict    with   all  law,    jus- 
tics    and  honesty.        Their   assixr.ption   O"^  authority   after  the    re- 
storation  of   civil  goven-iment ,  he    said,   was  arbitrary  and   illegal. 
A  consultation   ws.s  held  with  General  Mead.e  ,    comiTianding   the  depart- 
ment   of  the    South,    and   the   matter  v/as    settle'^!    by    ati   agreement   that 
in  all  cases   relative   to  freoumen  ana  i-.ersons   of   color,    the   prK)vost 
courts   should  have   exclusive   jurisdiction.        It   was  further   agreed 
tha.t   the    civil    courts    should    be    opened   under   the    provisional   gov- 
ernment   and   that   the    civil  and  municipal   officers    should  be    al- 
lov/ed   to  re  sui]ie   their    official   duties  without    interruption   from 
the   military   authorities. (1) 

According   to   a  nu)nber   of   accounts,   the    conduct    of  the    colored 
troops  was    by  no  means    likely   to   increase   respect    for  the  federal 
military   service,     Numerous   reports    of  their   atrocious   acts    are 
given.      At   Anderson   it   vi^as   said    they  had    protec'"ed    and    carried    off 
a,  negro  who  had  murdered    a  vhiita  man.      At   Pocotaligo   it   v/as   de- 
clared that    they  had   gone   to  the   house    of  a  white  man    and    after 
tying  hijn,   violated    the   women.      Perhaps  the  most    notorious   occur- 
rence   of  this  hind   was   at  lTe\Yberry,    v/hero   Calvin   Crozier,   a  young 
ex-Confodorate ,   v/'as   executed    summarily  by   order   of  the    canmander 
of  the  military  post    for   resisting  the    intrusion   of  a  negro    sol- 

(1)      Appleton,    1865,    p.    758. 


(1) 

dier  uoon   fiome    ladies.      Besides   tliese    critdnal   acts,   the   colored 

troops  were    charger)    with  demoralising  the   negroes   and   poisoning 

their  mindr^  v;ith  prejudice   against   the   whites  and   v;ith   false   hopes 

of  land    gr;ints.{2)      Such   conduct   caused    great  uneasiness  among  the 

(3) 

vrhites,   v/ho  had    been  disarr^ed    by  military   order;    and    Perry  became 

very   diligent   in  his  efforts   to  have    the    colored    troops    removed. 
He  wrote    Secretary  Seward   detailing  their  .-nisconduct   and   pi-edicting 
that    if  they  were   not   taken   away  a  race    conflict    would    arise,  (4) 
Seward   at   first   replied  that   the    colored   as  v/e  11  as  the    vhite    sol- 
diers  were    soldiers    of  the   anny   of  the   United    States,    aad   that   no 
discrimination   founded   upon    color   in  the    assignment    could    be  made 
by  the    government  •  (5)  But    after   continued    appeals,   the   President 

acquiesced,    and   Perry   was   able   to   announce    to   the    convention   that 
the   negro   troops   v;ere    finally  vathdrawn  from  the    interior   of  the 

n)    The   particulars   of  this    affair   v^ere    these:    Crozier  was   travel- 
ling  on  the   train  v.lth   some    ladies.      Some    colored    troops  entered 
the   train   at  ITewberry,   and    one   of  them,  T'I'ills,   began  to  embrace   the 
v-hite    ladies.      A  struggle   ensued   and  l-^ills  was   stabbed,    but   not 
mortally.      Crozier  was  arrested,    although   it    is   ^aid   there   was  no 
evidence    against   him,    and    ordered    shot    by   Colonel    '''■^ewbridge   in 
thirty  minutes.    -  Related    in   the  new  York  Tribune ,  ray   7,   1866. 

{2)   The   folDowing   is   an  extract    from  a  letter   by   the  ITew  York 
World_*3   special   correspondent:    "To   cap  the   climax,    bodies  of  half 
trained' negro  troops   are  now  being  despatched   to  the   various   court 
house   towns   of  the    state   to    spread   discontent    and    trouble   among  the 
freedmen  everyviiere.      There    are    already   alarming    signs   of  the   ef- 
fect   of  this   infamous    policy. To  station   regiments   of  these   freed 

jjj3n ,   v;ho  have    little    of  the    true    soldier   about    them  save   the   arms 
and    the   uniform,   in   the  midst    of  ixnarmed   coinmunities,i3  to   jeopar- 
dize  most    shamefully   and   needlessly  the    lives   of  thousands."     I'.evi 
York  World,   July   6,    186b. 

( 3 )  yew  York  Wqrld_ ,   J uly   6 ,    1865, 

(4)  Senate  ?ocuments  ,lTo.  26,1st    Session, 39th    Congress, p.    119. 

(5)  Senate  documents,  ITo.    26,    Ist    Session,    39f"   ccngress,   p.    116. 
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Gtcite    and    placed    in  gar^-isonn    on   the    coast   where    they    could    do  no 
further  s:;ischief. 

Purine  the  latter  part,  of  his  administration  Governor  Perry 
ordered  the  formation  of  militia  companiec  to  aid  in  keeping  the 
peace.  These  comps.nies  ;ve:e  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Federal 
troops  as  a  f^eneral  police  force,  receiving  their  orders  froL-i  the 
Pede  ral  sub-coirjrianders  at  the  different  posts.  In  al::-.ost  every 
district  companies  were  formed  and  had  great  influence  in  quiet- 
ing tine   negroes   and   relieving  the    apprehensions   of  the    people,  (1) 

4,     ?'ention  has   alrea/'y  beon  made    in    another   connection   of 
an   agreement   between   Governor  perry  and    the   military   authorities 
that    in   all  cases   where    colored    persons   v.-ere    concerned    the  mdl- 
itary   tribunals  vrerc-   to  have   exclusive    juris-Ucti  en.      This    arrange- 
ment  v/as  to    stand    until  the    legislature    should   have  met    and   passed 
a  law  allovdng  the   negroes   to  give   testimony   in  the    courts.      The 
fact    that    civil  rights   v.ere    to   be    extended    to   the    colored  man   a- 
long   with  his   freedom   seems      never   to  have    been   a  matter  of  doubt. 
Therefore,    after  the   governmental  machinery   v.ac   put    in   operation, 
steps   were   immediately  taken   to   define   the    status   of  the  negroes 
in   their  nev/  condition.        What    the   precise    sentiment   was  tovv^rd    the 
emancipater"    slaves   is  not    easily   ascertainable.      There    were  hom- 
icides  and    other   incidents  which  would    indicate    that   there   were 

(1)      Perry's  fvemlaiscences ,    second    series,   p.    2r'6. 
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thone    among  the    Vv'hites  who   were    prompter'    by   a   spirit    of  vengeance  (1 
On   the    other  hand,   many   of  the   v.hite  population   felt    a  renpcnni- 
bjllty   for  the    protection   of  the   freodmen    in  their  ignorance    and 
destitution.      This   in    shoviTi   i-".   Governor  Perry's   first  message   to 
the   legislature,     Fe    said:       "The   negro  has    lost   the    protection   of 
his  master   and   he   must   now  be    protected    by   the    lav/.        This   is  ex- 
pected   of  you  by  the  President    and   T^ederal    Congress   and   will   re- 
move   all  pretense   for  military   rule    in   the    state    as  v/ell   as  facil- 
itate  your   speedy   restoration  to   tlie  Union    Djid    self-government. 
The   negro   is   innocent    of   all    ^hat   he   has  gained    and    all  that   you 
have    lost,  and  he   is   entitled    to   your   sjonpathy  and    kindness,   your 
guidance    and    protection." 

The    commissi  ori ,    authorized    by  the    convention   and    appointed 
by   the    provisional  governor  to   prepare    and    submit    to   the    legisla- 
ture   a   code    for  the    regulation   of   labor   and    the   protection    and 
government    of  the    colored    people,  made    its   report    on  October    25. 
The  members   of  the    coi:rmiS3ion   v;ere   Judge   Ward  lav/  ajid    Armi  stead 
Burt    of  Abbeville,   tv;o    of  the    ablest    lawyers   in  the    state.      They 
subm.lt ted    four  bills, viz; 

(1)  A  bill  preliminary   to  the    legislation   induced    by  the 
emajicipati  on   of   slaves. 

(2)  A  bi^l  to  establls"!-  and  regulate  the  domestic  relations 
of  persons  o''^  color,  and  to  amend  the  law  in  relation  to  paupers, 
vagrancy  and    bastardy. 

(5)      A  bi^l  to   establish   district    courts. 


(4)      A  bil"'    to    amend    the    criminal   lav/. 

The    first   bill,    an   its   title    nhov.-s,    was   preliminary  to   the 
second.      It   defined    persons    of  color  to   bs    all    freo   negroes,  mul- 
attoes,   mestizoes,   freedinen,    end.    freedv/oinen   and    their   descendants 
through  either   sex.        Persons   of   color,    although  not   entitled    to 
social   and   political   equality   with  white    persons,   were    to  have   the 
right   to    acquire,    ov,n    and   dispose    of   property;    to  make    contracts; 
to  enjoy  the   fruits   of   their    Laoorj      to   sue    and    be    sued;    and   to 
receive    protection  under   the    lav/  in   their   persons   and    property. 
All    rights   and    reraedies   respecting   person   or  property,   which  ap- 
plied   to   white   persons,   wer':-    to   be   extended    tc   persons   of  color, 
subject   to   tlie  n-odifi  cat  ions    of   the   ne:;t    act. 

The   part    of  the    second    bi  1  !1    regulating   the    domestic   relations 
of  persons    of  color,    recognized    the    right    of  negroes   tc  marry, 
except    that   females  under  eighteen  years   and   males  un^^er  tv.-enty- 
one   years   o"^   a.ge   were    declared    inco'r.t^etent   to  marry.      Cohabitation 
or   acknowledgement    b;    the   respective   parties   was   declared    to    be 
evidence    of  the   relation   of  husband    and    wife.      The  m.arrlage    of  ap- 
prentices   or   persons    bound    to    service    by    contract    was  declared    to 
be   unla,wful  lontil   the    end    of  the    apprenticeship   or  term  o'^   service. 
The  husband     was  forbidden  under   any  pr'::;text   whatever  to   abandon 
his   wife;    and    in   case    he    should    do   so,    or   fail  to  maintain  her  and 
his    children,   he  was   t  o  be    bcjjid    to   service    by  the   district    judge 
from  year   to  year,    and   the    profits   of  his   labor   were    to    be    ap- 


plied    to   the  maintenance    of  his  wife    and    children. 

To   regulate   the    relatione;   of  master  and    apprentice,   the    bill 
provided    that    orphan   colored    children,    over  two  years   of   age,    col- 
ored   children   of  paupers,   vagrants   and    convicts,    and   all   colored 
children   that   were    in   danger   of  moral   contamination,  might    be 
bound    by   the   district    judge    or  a.  magistrate,   until,   if  males,   they 
obtained    the    age    of  twenty-one   years,   and,    if   females,   eighteen 
years.        Turing   the   tenn  of  indenture,   the   person   to   vhom  he   was 
bound    waste   teac'i   the    apprentice    the    business    of  husbandry   or   some 
useful   trade;    furnish   him  food    and    suitable    clothing,    and    treat 
him^  with  honesty  and   discretion.      If  the   ma,ster  habitually   violat- 
ed   or  neglected   tJiese   duties,    or  exposed    the    apprentice    to   the 
danger   of  moral  contamination,   upon   complaint   the    relation  might 
be   dissolved.        The   master  was  given  autliorit,,    to    inflict  moder- 
ate   chastisement   upon   his   apprentice,    and    to    reca.pture   him  if  he 
departed    from  his    service.        At    the    expiration   of  his    temi   of   ser- 
vice,   the    apprentice    was  to  have   the    right    to   recover   fromi  his 
master   a   sum  not   exceeding   sixty  dollars. 

The    provisions    of  the    bi:'l    relating   to   contracts   for   service 
were    that    the  hours   o''^  labor    should    be    from:   sunrise    to    sunset,    and 
tha,t    servants   should   not    be    absent    from  the    premises  v.lthout   the 
v/ritten   permit    o:^  the    master.        If  the    servant   departed    from,  the 
service    of  his  master  mthout   good    cause,   the    v/ages  due   him  were 
to  be    forfeited.      Vhen   cause    for  the   discharge    of   a  servant    arose  ^ 


the  master,   inGtcad    of  discharging  him,   might    complain   to  the   dis- 
trict   judge   Tf.ho  was  given  the   power  to   inflict    corporal    nunish- 
ment    if   satisfied   o^^  the  misconduct    complained    of.        V/ages   due    the 
servant   v.-e  re    to    be   preferred    to   all    other   debts,    and    if  not    paid 
when   due, the    contract   might    be   rescinded.      Persons    of   color   who 
wished   to  pursue   the   trade    of   an  artisan,   mechanic,    or    shop-}ceeper 
or   any   other   business    beside   that    of  husbandry,  had    to   procure   a 
license    by   the    p-ryment    of  ten  dolle.rs   i"*^  a  male,    and    three   dollars 
if   female.      These    fees   for   licenses  together  vdth    contract    fees 
VTere    to  go  to  help   establish   a  district    court    "f^und   for   the   main- 
tenance   of  the    colored    paupers   of  each  district;      and    if  the    fund 
v;as  not    suf-'^lcient  ,a  yearly  tax   of   one    dollar-  was   to   be    imposed 
upon   each  male   person   of   color   between   the    ages   of  tv/enty-one    and 
forty-five   years,    and    on  each   unr.arried    female    betv.-een   the    ages   of 
eighteen   and    forty-five. 

In   regard   to   vagrancy,    the    bill  provided    that    all   persons  who 
had    not    some    fixed    e.nd    Known   place    of  abode    and    some    reputable   em- 
plojTnent ,    all  prostitutes,   peddlers   without    a   license,   gamblers, 
idlers,    keepers    of  disreputable  houses,   thieves,    persons  who  did 
not    provide   proper  -maintenance    for  their  families,   persons   engaged 
without    license    in   any  farce    or    sleight-of-hand    perf  onnances ,    for- 
tune-tellers,   Imposters  and    drunkards,    should    be    deemed    vagrants. 
The   magistrate    was  given   power  to   try   these    cases.     Fe   was  to  have 
the    £.ssi  stance    of  five    free -holders   or  the    aid    of   another  maris- 


trate.      Upon   conviction,   the   defencSant   v/as   to   be   hired    to   any 
owner   of  a  fann  for   the   term   of  hard    labor  to  v.'hich   he    was    sen- 
tenced.     The    person   receiving    sucli    vagrant   •v.'ac:   to  have    all    the 
rights  for   enforcing  good    ccnduct   and    diligence    as  ha-d   been  pro- 
vided   in   the    case    of  master   and    servant. 

The   third    bill  wa.s  recommended    as   a  fulfilment    of  the    con- 
stitutional provision,   v/hicji   directed    that    for  each   district    in 
the    state   there    should    be    established    a  district    ccurt  ,    '^^'■^^ich 
court    shall  have   jurisdiction   of  all    civil   causer;,    v/herein    one    or 
both    of  the   parties   are   persons   of   color,    and    of   all    criminal    cases 
v3ierin  the    accused    is    a  person   of   color.  "(1) 

By  the  terms  of  this  bill  persons  of  color  were  declared  to 
be  coj-.petent  witnesses  where  their  rights  of  persons  or  property 
were    involved.  (2) 

As   the    existing   laws    of  the    state    relating    ^o   the   negroes 
were    all   based    on    slavery,    the    bill  to    amend    the    criiiiinal  law   sim- 
ply  altered    the   provisions   of  the    old    slave    code    so    as   to  make   them 
fit    the   peculiar  circumstances    of  the    freedmen.(3) 

The    legislature    at    once    took  up   these    bills    and  ,    after   slight 
modifications,    proceeded   to  enact   them  into  laws.  (4)      They   con- 

(1)  ConsMtution   of   136.",   article    3,    section   1. 

(2)  Courier,   Tec.    24. 

(3)  All  four  of  thes'v-  bills  are  found  in  Renate  T-ocuiP.ents,Fo,  35, 
1st,  Session,  39th  Cong-^ss,  p.  175, 

(4)  Charleston  Courier,  ''"ec.  23,  1365. 


stituted   Souf-   Garolinei'n   ahe.-re    in  the   f&ucxir^    "Black   Gocie"   legic- 
1  at  ion   of  the    Southern   states,    anr!    it    in    but    repeating   a  v.ell  knoMi 
fact    to   say  that   they  gave   great    offence   to   the   North.      The    cry 
v;an   echoed    anr"    re-echoed    that    the    state    v>'an   attempting  to   legis- 
late   the    coloreci    race    eigain   into    slavery.        It   v;aG   sair?    that    the 
negro,  however  innocent,    could   hardly  escape    the    clutches   of  these 
laws,   especially  v.hen   they  v.-ere    enforced    by   a  rancorous   people   ^f:hc 
were    "try.ing  to  effect,    by    shift   what    the^    faJled    to   do    by  force,  "(1) 


(1)        An  editorial   on   this   subject   in   the   yev/  York  Tribune,  ITov- 

ember  15,    '65,    is    as   follov/s:" They    (the'  rebels')    knov.'  full 

well    that   if  we    lea,ve    the   negro   in   their  hands   a  free  man,    and    al- 
low them  to  group   around   hir.i  law^s   as  degrading   as   those    of   South 
Carolina,   they  will  have    little    trouble   in  perpetuating   a  system 
more   degrading  than    slavery   -   In  this  that    it   gives  the  master 
power   over  the   negro  and    at   the    sane    time   releases  him  from  all 
pecunian'   or  perscnrl    responsibility.      I-et    us  emphasize   these  ^^wo 
points.      The   rebels   play  a  winning  game.        'let   us',    they  say,'    iCick 
open   the   door   of  Congress,    ajid    wha,t   then?     ¥e   hs.ve    our  op])Orti(.n- 
ment    increased;   for  the  negro  being  free,  he  must   be    counted  man 
for  man.      At  florae   we   have   negro   labor   at    slave   prices,    ejid    no   re- 
sponsibility.    —   A-ltogether  we   have  ma,de    a  jolly   change,   8.nd 
tri.!i;:ped        the  Ys,nkees   nicely  in   their   own   gcme.        These    gentlemen 
of  the    South  mean  to   win.      They  meant    it    in  1861,   when  they   opened 
fire    on   Sumter.      They  m.eant    it    in   1865,   wTien   they    sent    a  bullet 
through   the    brain   c^"  Abraham  Lincoln.      They  mean   it   now." 


Chapter  111. 
CongreDDi onal  Re ccnct ruction. 

1,      The    pclicy   of   restoration  mr.rlced    out    b;^'    Lincoln  anr^    s-dopt- 
eo    by   Johnson  v.-rn    baser"    on   the    aGsiari>)tion   th&.t    the    re^r  was   fought 
to   preserve   the   Union.  (1)      V'lth  the    accoiirplishment    of  this   object, 
involvinf^   as   it   c'id    the   emeaicip&.ti  on    of  the    sl£i,ves,   v/hich  hac^    al- 
:^eady  been   effecter"    as   a  var  measure,    all   controversy   v/as  supposed 
to    be    at    tin  end.     The    vrr  har"    been   locLed    upon   simply   as  a   struggle 
to   crush   the    rebellion   of  a  portion   of  the    jnha,bitants    of  the 
United    States   and   not    ar-    a  conquest.        The    Crittenden   resolution, 
passed    by    Congress   in   1861,   had    declared    that    the    object    of  the 
Y/ar  v,as    "to  defend   and   niaint&jn  the    supreinac;-  of  the    constitution 
a,nd    to  preserve   the   Union  with   all   the   dignity,   equa-lity  and    rights 
of   the    several   states   unii!ip6dred  .  "(2)        The   presidential   viei;  was 
that   during   the   conflict    the    rels.tions    of  the    states   vdth  the   Union 


(1)  rn    a  letter  to  Forace   C-reely,   written   August    22,    1862,  Fr. 
Lincoln    said:       "I   would    save    the   Union.      I   would    save    it   the    short- 
est   way   under  the    constitution.      The    sooner  the   n&.ticnal  authority 
can    be    restored,   the   nearer  the   Union   vd]l    be   the   Union   as   it   was. 
If  there    be   those    v^ho   vvould    not    save   the   Union  unless   they   co.ild 

at   the    same   tiriie   d e st r oy    slavery,   I   do  not    agree    vdth   them.     ¥.y 
paramount    object    in   this   struggle    is   to    save    the   Union    and    i  r-  not 
either  to   save    or  destroy    slavery."     T^'orse's  Life    of  jdncoln ,   Amer- 
ic£,n    S-^atesmen,   Vol.    2,   p.    107. 

(2)  Congressional   Globe,   1st    Hessicn,    37th    Congress,   pp.    209,222. 


had    been   interruptee    and    that    their  people   had    been  deprived    of 
civil   government,    but    that,    after  the    rebellion  had    been  put   dovm, 
the   Union   bec8£ie    again    "the   Union    an   it    wan."        S\xch    in   brief  v.-as 
the    situation   frorr   the    connervative    standpoint.        The    estate  c.  of 
the    South,   at    the    end    of  the   war,    e„cknov/ledged    a  v;ii:.inpnenn   to   ac- 
cept   the    legitimate    renults    of   their   surrender.      Jo'nson,  there- 
fore,   in   obedience    to   the    constitutional  mandate    that   every   state 
should    be   gua.ranteed    a  republican    "^onn   of  governinent,    soufht   v;ith- 
out    delay   to   restore   the   insurrectional^/    s-'ates   to   their  former 
relations  with  the   genera,!   govenriment.        Accordingly   vhen   Congress 
m_et    in  December,    1865,    regular    state   goverrjnents   were    fully   or- 
ganized   at   the    South   and   the    one    thing  necessary    to   complete    restor- 
ation   was  the   presence    of  the    South   in   Congress   b;,    her  chosen 
representa.tives . 

Just    before   the   m^eeting   of   Congress   the    President    sent    Gen- 
eral  Grant    on   a  tour   of  inspection   through   the    Southern    states. 
The   purpose    of  this   tour  was   to   learn  the    feelings    of  the   people 
toward    the   Pederal  govemi.ient    and    to   ascertain   whether  there   v«re 
sufficient    signs    of    "returning    loyalty"   at   the    South   to  entitle 
the    states   to   representation    in    Congress.        General    Grant   traveled 
through   South   Carolina   and    spent    two  days   at    Charleston.      In  his 
i-eport   to  the   President,  he    said:       "I   am   satisfied    that    the   mass 
of  the    thinking  m.en   at    the    South    accept   the    present    situation   of 
a.ffairs   in  good    ftdth,    ?.''y    observations   lead   m.e    to  the   con- 
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elusion   that   the    citjzens   of  the    Southern    ctater.  a^e    anxious  to 

return  to   self-government,   v/ithin   the   Union   an    soon   as   possible; 

that    the\'    are    in  earnest    In   wishing   to   rio   \d'.at   the^'   think  is   re- 
quired   by  the   government,  not   hunii  li  ating   to   the:;;   as   citizens, and 
that    if   such   a   course    v.ere   pointer'    cut    they   woulr"    pursue    it    in 
good    faith.  "(1)        On   the    basis   of  this   report    c-rir'    frorf   such    other 
information   as  he   har"    received,    the    conclusions    o"^  th-   President 
v:ere    ths.t   the   aspect    of  a-^fairs   at    the    South  v;as  more    favorable 
theji    cculd   v;ell  have    been   expected.        Fence   he    reccMnended    the   ad- 
mi  s  si  on    of  the    Southern   rep  -esentatives   to   Congress, saying   that 
there   vas    "a   laudable   desire    on   the    part    of   the    Southern  people 
to   renew  their   allegiance    to   the   government    and    to    repair  the 
devastations    of  u'ar   by    a  prompt    and    cheerful  return   to   peE,ceful 
pursuits. "(2) 

But    it   v.as  evident   at    the    outset    tYiv.t    Congress  did    not    agree 
y.lth   the  President    tmd    Genera,l  Grant   that   the    time  had    come    to   ad- 
mit  the    Southeni   states  to   representation.        It   Wc.s   contended    that 
a  simple    ratif  ics.ti  en    of  the   thirteenth   eoriendment    was  not    a   suf- 
ficient   proof  of   attachment    to   the   Union.      To   vindicate    their   right 
to   representation,    the   erstwhile    rebellious    states   sh(.'Uld   have   en- 
fra,nchised    their  colored    citizens   a,nd    have   pi-ovided    liberally   for 
the   education   of  their   children.      They   should   have    repudiated   in_ 

(1)  ilSiL^i^  T'pcumpnt  s ,    1st    Session,    39th    Congress,  ITo .    2,   p.    106. 

(2)  Senate  documents,    1st    Session,    39t"»-    Congress,  ITo .    2,   p.    2. 


tote   the    rebel   cebtr?,    anO   have    elected    loyal  men   to   reprer;ent   then 
in   Congrenrs.  "(1)  Fence,    before    allowing   the    Southern   delegates 

to  take    their   seats,    both  hounen   adopted    a  renoluticn   appointing   a 
joint    coE'ir.ittee   to   investigo.te    conditions   in   the    l£;,te    insurrectionary 
states      ejid        to    "report   whether  they,    or  any   of  them,    are   entitled 
to    be    represented    in   either  house    of  Congress." 

The    plan  v.h.ich    the    ccmriuttee    adopted    "to   inquire    into   the    con- 
ditica-i    of  the    states    of  the    so-called    Con:^ederate    f!tatos    of  Amer- 
ica" v;as  h£i.rdly  calculated    to   reveal   the    true    situation    in   the 
South.        This   is    said    en  the    ground    that    both    sides    shculd   have 
ha,d    a  hep,v-ing   in  the    question  viherc    strtements   were    so   conflicting. 
The    testir:ony  relative   to   South   Carolina  was  tyken   by   Senator  Fow- 
ard    of  Michiga,n,    and   none    of  the    witnesses   examined    v.ere    citizens 
of  the    state.        All    were    officers   in   f^e   "reednen's   Bureau,      ^;'ore- 
cver,   the   exEoninati  ons   v.'ere   held    in  Washington   instead    of  in  the 
state,   where    an   object    lesson    could   have    been   presented.      General 
Kufus    Saxton,    assistant    commissioner   of  the   Preedmen's   Bureau  in 
South   Carolina,   v/ar:   the   leading  witness.        Fe    expressed    the    opinion 
that    in    case   the  United    States    became   engaged    in    a   foreign  war, 
South   Carolinians  would   unanii^xusly   join   the   hostile   government. 
ITine-tenths    of  the   people    of   the    steites,   he    said,   thoroughly  hated 
the   ^t^eder-.l   government    and    the    rent   he    tended    "so-called"  loyal 
men.      In   answer  to   a   question    as  to   the   feeling    of  the    people 
toward   Northern  men  he    replied    that   the   United    States  unifonn  Vv'ould 

(1  )GongresGi  cnal  Globe,    39th    Congress,    1st    Session,    p.    2. 
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more    likely    expose    a  person   to    insult    than   to   respect,    7;hile   a  :  ;an 
in  full    rebel    p-ray    coula  go    from  one    end.    of   the    state    to    the    other 
witix)ut    receiving    the    slightest   disrespect.      'le   believea   there 
were    large   nuiribers    in   South   Carolina   who   v;c;3ld   con'^ider    it    no 
greater   crime    to   kill   an  agent  of   the   Freeomen's   Bureau    than   to 
kill    a   negro.      The   late   master,    he   said,    had  no   kno";ledf':e    of   the 
freednian    -   knevr  less    of    the   negro's    character   than   any   other   per- 
son.     Kence    tiiere   was  no  hope    for   the   colored  man  except    throuffh 
the    care    of    the   United   States   government.      A.    P.    Ketchum,    adjutant 
for   General   0.    0.   Hov/ard,    vre.s    the   next   witness.      }Je    testified 
that    no    instance  had    coine   under  his  observation  of  a   South  Caro- 
linian's  renoiincing    the    doctrine    of   the   riglitfulness    of  secession. 
Tlie    secessionists,    he    said,    i^rould  have    nothim'-   to   do  with  ?^orthern 
men   socially,    not   because    they   were   i^Torthern,    but   because    they 
(the    secessionists)    ackno'.'/led^ea  in   their  hearts    the    superiority 
of   the    '"orth   and    the   Northern  mind. 

The   other  witnesses  were    J.   W.    Alvard   of  '-Tew   Jersey    and 
Erigaaier-General    C.   H.    iiov;ara,    v;hose   opinions    arreed   sul.'Stantialli 
with   the   views   already    given.        The   general   nature   of   the   inquir- 
ies   relateu   to    the    feeling    in   South   Carolina    tov/ard    the   governinent 
of   the   United   States,    the   probability   of   South   Caroli'-.a' s    siding 
with    the   enemy    in   case    the    Unitea   States    became   engaged   jn  a   for- 


eign   war,    the   attitude  of   Southern   vdiites    tov/ard   '^'orthern   set- 
tlers,   ana    the    extent    to    v/liich   the    blacks   vrere    or  woiild   be    recon-- 
nizeci    in    the   courts,    in    the    schools,    and    socially. 

All   of   the    v.ltnesses    testified   in   a  manner   decidedl;''    damap;ing 
to    the    Southern   side   of   the   cae-e.         It   was    claimed   that    the    se- 
cessionists  woulu.  readily   join  any  movement   for   the   destruction 
of   the   Federal    government;    that,    altiiough   there    was   an   expressed 
wiliitigness    to   subndt    to   the   necessities    of   the   situation,    the 
sentiment    towara    the    Union  v;as   unanimously   hostile;    that    the 
Southern  whites    ?;oul^  not    scrui-le    to    take   the    life    of   the   negro 
on    the   slifi:htest  provocation;    and    that    tFiere    were   among    tho   ■reoplf^ 
very    for/   symptoms   of    "returnir.r-   io3"r-lty".  It  v/ill  hardly    be 

denied  that,    unaer   the    circumstances,    the   expectations   of   the 
investigating   coiiinittee    -/ere   exacting.      The  people   of   the    state 
had   accepted    the    constitution  of   the   United   States    as    their  ov/n. 
They   had  abolishea  slavery   in   their  o-zn  limits    and  haa    ratified 
the    thirteenth  arrienaiaent  •      They   }iad    secured   to    the   freedmen    the 
right    to    life,    liberty,    anu  property   ana   extended   to  him  the 
privilege    of  giving    testimony   in    the    courts.        There   v/as   every- 


(1)      All    the    testi.aony    relative    to    South   Carolina   is    cont='ined 
in   the    Report    of   the   Joint    Committee    of  Reconstruction,    Tarts    2 
ana   3 . 


where    atunaant    eviaence   oi'  peace   ana   obedience    to    the    lav;s   of   the 

Union.         Ey    their    industry   ana   economy    the    y  eopie    •'cre    tryinr    to 

reaeein   their   brolcen   lort ^nes    ana    restore    the    state    to   rrosperity 

(1) 
and   happiness.      Carolinians    thour-ht    this   v/as    eno-a.^li    to   asK    of 

lhe:;i  for   the    time    being.      Brave   men   v.'ho   hela   conviction?:    ana   7.'ho 
had    stE-ked   their   all    in   defence    of    those    convictions    e-ea-±et—h5-rd±7- 
liSrve  been   expected,- to    "lay   aov;n    their  spirit"    inuwediately   -jpon 
beinrx    compelled    to   lay    dov/n    their    ?.rms.      Submission   on   the    field 
of   battle   4«-   one    thing:    a    sudaen   change    of   long-cherisiiea  prin- 
ciples   qui t  e    ano  the  r . 

Moreover   it    shoula   not   have    been   surprisin?;    to    the   wit- 
nesses   to    fina   tha.t    there   was  no   wiae-spread   repentance   amona-    the 
formei'    secessionists.       South   Carolinians    coula   not    see    any   great 
crime    in    their  having  inade   an   effort    to    live    separate    fron  the 
North.       It    was    their   right,    as    they    thought,    ana   they   v/ere    not 
sori-y    for   their   attemptea    exercise    of    it.         At    the    feet    of   Calhoun 
they   haa  been    taught    that    the    states   vrere    sovereign,    ana   even  af- 
ter  their   state   had   been   left    unto    them   aesolate    they   could  not 
forget    the    lesson. 

Nor  v/as    it    reasonable    to   suppose    that,    so   soon  after   the 
smoke   of    battle,     an  officer   in   the    Union   blue   would   be    received 

(1)   Mercury ,  June  14,  l.yo9. 


.by    the  people  v/ith  any   great    dec^'ee    of   respect.      Their  country 
was  devastated,    their  cities   ana  villaxres   laid  7/aste,'and   their 
property    taken  from   them:    all   of  vviiic;:   woes    they    laid    to    the    charge 
of   the    J'eaeral    armies.      The    si'-nt    of   the    Feaeral   uniform   servea 
but   to    I'^irdna  them  of   their  present   humiliation  as    compared  with 
their  once  proua  }"osition.      Naturally,    too,    the    "rebel   s-ray"    was 
an  object   of   esteem   auiong;   them.      Tt    rspresentea  a   cause   very    aear 
tu    their  hearts.      Military  heroes    in  all   a^es    have   been   the    recip- 
ients   of    admiration    at    the   hanas    of    their  followers    and    the    fact 
that    this    was    true   at    the    South   should  not    have   been   considered 
stronr^   evidence    of   disloyalty.      Wade  Hampton   came   very   near  being 
elected  fr,ovtrnor  over    the    "so-called   loyal"    canaidate,    not    because 
he   was   a   disunionist,    but    because   he   was    the    state's   greatest    lead- 
er   in    the    Confuaeracy    ana   because   he   was   aestrvealy   popular  as   a 
man  • 

As    to    the    freedmen,    it    is    sufficient    to    say    that    there    v^as 
no   considerable    feelin'-   of  unkindness    in   South   Carolina    tcrard 
them.      The    testimony    of   one    of    the    witnesses    that    the   latv.   master 
knew    less    of    tjrie    negro's    ciiaracter    than    aiiy   other   person   is    in- 
deed  remarkable   when    it    is   considerea   that   master  and   slave   had 
livta    together    all     their   lives. 

The    joint    coirunittee    submitted    its    report    in   June    I860.      They 


recoiiTfienaea   for    abortion,    as    the    result,    of    theii'    deliberations, 
tv/o  bills   ariv:.   a    resolution  proposintr   amenaments    to    the    constitu- 
tion. 

In  arriving;    at   a   conclusion    as    to   v/hether   the  Confederate 
States    were    entitleu    to    representation    in   Conf5ress,     tlie    coiruhittee 
first    reviewed   the    Presiaent' s   plan  of    reconstruction    and    defined 
the   position  which   the   insurrectionary    states    sustained    to    tlie 
Union.      They   recof';nized   that    it  v;as   the   Pt'^'^iaent' s   duty    as   c  aii- 
manccer-in-chief   of    the   army,     to    restore    order,    preserve   property, 
and   protect    the  peoj-'le    against   violence    in    the    rebellious    states, 
where  the   people   had    been  aeprivea    of  all    civil    r;overnirient  .      Eut 
m    so  aoinf" ,     the   Presiaent    v/as    exercising   only    a  military    super- 
vision,   ana  his   autiiority    ceasea   so    soon  as   Congress    assembled. 
ihe  provisional    s-overnors,   whom  he  haa    appointed,    possessed  only 
.ilitary    aut':ority    and  had  no   po.ver    to   orrranize    civil   p-ove  rnments . 

The    claiiu  for   the   irruMeaiate    ao.mission   of   senators    and    repre- 
sentatives   froi:!    the    so-called   Confederate    States    seemea   to    the 
committee    not    to   be   foundea   either   in    reason   or   in   law.      Whether 
legally    ana   constitutionally   or  not,     tliey    dia,    in  fact,    v;itiiaraw 
fro..:   the    Union,    and  made    thanselves    subject    to   another  p-ovemment. 
Having    been    compellea   by    utter   exhaustion    to    lay   down    their   arms, 
the   conquerea    rebels    were    at    the   merci'    of    the    conquerors. 

Grantinf^    the    "proiitless    abstraction"    that    the    late    Confed- 


crate    States    were    still    states    of    the    Union,    the    corrmittee    con- 
tendea    that    it   a  ia   not    thereby    follov/    that    tnose    states   mipjht    not 
place    themselves    in    a    condition    to    abro'^ate    the   powers    and   privi- 
lef^es    inciaent    to   a    state    of    the    Union.      In    their   orir.ion    it    was 
a  mockery    to   conten.:^   that   a  people    who   h?.j.   aefiea  the  authority 
of    the   Uniori   ana   refused    to   execute    its    laws    should   still    retain 
the    entire    ri^^ht    to    resume    a.11    their   privileges    v/ithin    the    Union, 
to   participate    in   its   rovtrrLment    and   in    the    control   of    its    affairs. 

In   answei'    to    the    arguiTient    that    taxation   and    re-presentation 
shoula  go  hana  in  hand,    the   conanittee   replied   that    if   the    so-called 
Confederate    States   haa  no    rifht    to    throw  off    the    authority   of   the 
United   States    they   were    bound    at   all    ti:ries    to    share    in   the    burc^ens 
of   the   government.         The  people    of    the   insurrectionary    states    had 
no    rirht    to    c  auf- la  in,    if,    before    retraining'-    their    represen*:at  ion , 
they    were   compellea   to   help    bear   the  buraen  of    taxation    incurred 
by    their    treason. 

Doubts    being   entertainer,   as    to   whether   the    Feaeral   government 
haa    the  pov/er    to   prescribe    the    qualifications    of    voters    in   a    sf^te, 
the    coiTUTiittee    recoiiunenaea   that   political   power    should    be   possessed 
in   all    the    states    exactly    in   pr-oportion  as    the   rirht    of   suffrage 
shoulu   be   r-rantea  v/ithout    the   distinction  of    color   or  race.      This 
plan,    it   was    claimed,    woula   still    leave    the   whole   franchise   ques- 


(i)' 


tion,    wher.j    it   hao.   alvvai's    been,    with    the    st3.tes    themselves. 

The   power   of    calliiifr   conventions   ana   conveninr-   lefrisla- 
tures,    whiC'.   the  provisiorial    p-ove^nors    h.act    exercised,    dio    not    be- 
long   to    them.       They    '.-/ere   siiuplj''    "briarinf";   over   the    chasm  bet\7een 
rebellion   and    restoration",    and   the    conventions    whj.ch   they    had 
called  had   no    authority    to    change    the   f  unaan.en  tal    lav;s.      The   Pres- 
iaent    had    transcended  his    authority    in   allowinr    the    cifferent 
state    conventions    to    irame    constitutions,    although    thev  were   not 
disposeu.   to    criticize  hlru   for   this    assumption  of  po\7er.      The    con- 
ventions  had   by   no   means  met    the    requiri.;men  ts .      In  order   to  hasten 
the    states'    return    to    immediate   participation   in    tjie   government, 
they   haa    simply    amenaea    the    constitutions    '.vhich    \7ere    already    ae- 
funct.      Glarinr    irregularities   were   manifest,  in   viev;  of  which 
ana   the   failure    to   submit    the    constitutions    to    the   people   for   rat- 
ification,    the    coiTimittee    was    forced   to    the    conclusion    th^t    the 
so-called  uonfeaerate    States   had  not   placed   themselves    in   a    con- 
ditior-    to    claim    representation    in   Congress. 

It   v/as    competent    for   Congress    to    ignore    the  laws    and 
admit    the    so-called   Confeaerate    States    at    once,    but    the    corrrrdttee 
did  not    deem  it    acivi sable    to   go    so    till    a  more   submissive    attitude 
v/as    shown.       The    rebels    should    exhibit    something  more    than   an  un- 
v/illing    subinission    to   an   unavoiaable    necessity.       "They    should 


evii'ice   entire    repuaiatiort  of  all    hostility"    anu.  rive   aaeqiiate    se- 
curity   for   future  peace   ana    safety. 

In   the    li"-ht    of    the   fo i-er^oin.'-    facts,    the    coinniittee    ren- 
aerect   the   opinion    taat    the    states    lately    in    rebellion  v;ere   ais- 
orranizea   coixiii  rani  ties    without    civil   p;overnrrient ;     that    the    represen- 
tatives   from    these    ai  sorranizea   coivuTianities    could  not    be    recos:- 
nized   by    Congress    as   auly    electea;    ana   that    such   coninur^ities    should 
not    be    allowed  to    participate    in    the    reneral    f';overr!nient   until   Con- 

ress      hao      proviaed   in   the;n   such  p-uarantees   as  woulu   secure    the 
civil    ri,':hts    of   the   negroes,    the    repudiation  of    the    rebel    aebt, 
the    assuiTf  tion  of   the    leaeral    aebt,    the    enl'ranchisement    of   the 
negroes,    ana   the    disfranchisement    of  prominent    Confederates. 

The    three    Democratic   members    of    the    coirmittee    sub;-;itted 
a   minority    report.       Contr?.r:/    to    the    stana    taken   by    the  majority, 
they    contenaea   that    by    the    lav:   ana   by    the    facts,    the    insurrection 
haa  not    aissolvea  the   Union.      The    connection   between  the    states 
in    rebellion  ana   the    general    ,':rovernJTient    havinf;    been  undisturbed, 
the    states   v/ere    L ouna  by   all    the   oblig'stions    ana    entitled   to   all 
the   privileges    of   the   constitution.      The    citizens    of    a    state    might 
rebel    and   military    power  ndght    be    usea   -   as    haa    been    the    case    -    to 
put    them    aown;    but    the    illegal    conauct    of    a   jortion  of  her   citi- 
zens   aia  not    deprive    a   state    of  her   right    to    be,    ana   aissolve    her 
banas    v.lth    the   Union.       "A    state    once    in    the    Union      must    abide    in 


it    forever". 

I'he  minority    further   chiirged  the  majority    with   incon- 
sistency   in    its    r-econmen^-ation   of    ?.    constitutions!    amendment.    The 
claim  v/as  maae    that    the   Confederate    States    .••ere    entitled  to  no 
representation    in   Congress    and  were   not    in    t  te    Union;    ana    yet 
there   was    a  p  roj-osi  tion    to    consult    these    states    on   the    question   of 
aaoi-tirf   an   sjnenarfient    to    the    Federal    constitution.      The    states 
were    in   the   Union  for   some  rui-poses   ana  out    of   it   for  others. 

The  m.inority    further  arrued   that   ?.fter   the  insurrection- 
ists had  been  put  dov/njthe   original    condition  of    things   was    at   once 
restored  ana   the   states   were   as    completely  members   of   the   Union  as 
they    ever  had   been.        Hence    their   rixrht   of    representation  in  Con- 
gress   was   unquestionable.      Over    an^    'bove    the    fact    that    the    states 
haa   not    lost    their    character   as   members    of    the   Union,    they    assert- 
ed   that    there   v;as   no    internal    irregularity    to    prohibit    their   re- 
presentation.      "V/t;   kuov;-   that    they   have    rovernments    corrrletely    or- 
ranized,    with   legislative,    executive    ana   judicial    functions.      V/e 
Know    that    they    are    in   successful    operation.      No   one    in   their    limits 
questions    their   legality,    or    is    aenied   their  protection.      Kow 
they    were    formed,    unaer   what    auspices    they    '.vere    formea,    are    in- 
quiries   v/i  th   whiCii   Congress   has  nc    concern." 

The    requirements    maae    by    the   Presiaent    for    readmiss  ion 
ana   representation,    said   the  minoi-ity,    were   amply   sufficient,    and 


v/ere    cumpiiea  with    sat  isi'ac  to  i-lly .       The    ter-nis    v/hic?i    the    coifindttee 
j;r'OposLa    to    offer    to    the    Soutli  v/ere,    by    the    provisions    of   the 
amendment,    very   unjust.      The    South  v/as   given   the    alternative    of 
hsvinr    its    representation    in   Con/rress    reaucea   or   of    rrantlrw    the 
franchise    to    the   negroes    -   a   class    if.   a   conaition  of  almost   utter 
ip-no  ranee. 

The    Southern   states    couici   haraly    be    exfecteu   to    r3.tify 
the    amenament,    anc    the    effect    v/ouia    be    to    aelay    in-^.ef initely    their 
representation.      If  the    committee's   reconmendat  ion   were    accepted, 
the    time-honorea   ana    constitutionally   guaranteea   right    of    each 
state    to    regulate    its    own   franchise    ivould   be    taken   a":ay. 

The  majority  report    of    the:  investigating    corrurdttee    ",?as 
accepted   by    Congress    as    the    basi'-    for    c  on^^ressional    reconstruc- 
tion.      The    reso-Lution  proposing   what    finally    became    the    fourteenth 
amenament    te    the    constitution   v;as    adopted  ana    the    arnenament   was 
submitted   to    the    state?    for   ratification.      Doubtless    the    two    bills 
re  conan  ended  woi.^ld  riave    been  passea   also,    had  not    Congi^ess    adjoiirned 
beforehrStft^.      The   first    bill   proviaea  that    the  late    insurrection- 
ary   states    shoulv:.  ratify    the  p  roposea  amendiTient    as  a    condition 
preceaent    to    beinr:    zllovrecx   representation   in   Congress.      The   second 
declared   certain   prominent    Confederates    ineligible    to    Federal   office. 

The    Southern   states   wjth    the    exception   of   Tennessee    re- 
fused  to    ratify   the    constitutional    amenament    bv   an  almost   unanimous 


vote . 

2.         After   the    fall    elections    the    radical   F'-i^ty    in   Gonfrrcsn    em_ 
bolaened   by    its    great    strength, aetermined   to    urive    throu^-h    its 
policy^  by   mert    force   of    nuiribei-s.      The    South  hac.  aecreea  by   its 
I'ejection   of    the   amenajTient    th?.t    it    wouia   choose    neither   of   the    two 
evils   proposed.      When   Congress    :net    ag^i.i    i.i   186'5,    it   was   rianifest 
that    the    raaicals   were    ready    to  go    the    full    lengtii  of   openly    deny- 
ing   to    the    statts    the   right   v/hich    they   haa  always   exercised  of 
prescribing ,  eacii   for    itself,    the   qual  iiications    for   suffrage* 
The   original   plan  of    the    cor:i!r:i  ttee    had   been    to   make    it    appear    th^t 
this   ]  ower  was    still    left    to    the    states,    but  v.'-hen    the    -"ork    of    re- 
organization was    again   res'jrned,    all   pretence    to   respect    for   this 
ancient    principle   was   lost    s  i.-'ht    of.      The    final    plan  of    recon- 
struction  y/as    einboaiea   i!i      an  act    passea  March   2,    1S67.      It    ae- 
clarea   that   no    legal   goverruaents    existea   i;.    the    ten    Confederate 
states,    ana   to    the   en^c  th?  t   peace    ana   "ooa   order  might   prevail    in 
.jse    stat-js   until    xoyal    an^.    republican   state   g  ove  r::ments   might    be 
es  t?,blisiied,    the   states   were   divideu   into   live   military   districts, 
and  maae    subject    to   the   military   authority   of   the   United   States. 
North    and    South   Carolina    comprise^    the    secona   aistrictg'.      Tt   was     - 
made    the    duty   of   each   army   officer,    assigned    to    the    coiiiman^    of  a 
district,    to   protect    all    rersons    in    ttieir   rir-hts    ana    to    suppress 


insurrectiuii   ana   aisoraer.      The   laiiitary    coirunander  mij'-ht    allov; 
,  _vil    tribunals    to    try    oiienders,    but   v.'henever  he    thoup-ht    it   nec- 
essary   to   organize   ;:iilitary    tribunals    for   that    purpose, all    inter- 
ference  unaer    color   of    state    authority    v/as    aeclarea   null.      It   was 
providea   thai    the    rebel    states    shoiixa  be    on  tit  lea   to    representa- 
tion  v;hen    they   haa    ratifiea   constitutions    frairied   by    conventions 

jse    acle/rates   haa   been   electa^   by    the  male    citizens    of   the    states, 
of   v/hatever   race,    color,    or  previous    conaition;      when  such    consti- 
tutions  proviaeu  that   all    shoula   enjoy   the   elective   francliise   v;ho 
i-^^a  been   electors   for  delegates    to    the    coriventions;    v/hen   such  con- 
stitutions  v/erc    ratified   Ly    popular  vote    ancc  subrnittea   to    ana    ap- 

-oveo.   bv    Gonfrrcss;    ana  v/hen   the    states    haa   adorted    the   rroposed 

(1) 
amendment    to   the   Feuei^ai    constitution. 

It   v.'-ij.l    be    observea  tnat,    by    the    terms    of    this    act,     the    states 

we  i'^   left    to   take    the   initiative    in   regard   to    their   restoration, 

only    the    requirements    of    their    readmission    beinr    specified.         But 

it    became    apparent    to    the   politicians    that    the    Southern   states 

i-ht  prefer    to    renain  out    of   the  Union   inaefinitely   ana   be   govorn- 

ca  by    the  military   unaer   the    control   of   the   p-resioent.        This   -/as 

exactly    '.-Siat    the    raaicals    y/ishea   to    avoid    (as   restoratior^    "/ith 

negro   suffrage  laight    thertb;     be   delayed   till   after    the   presidential 

(2) 

election  of    1868,    ana    the    radical   party   laight    fail   of    success)* 

(1)  U.    S.    Statues    at    Large,    Vol.    XIV,    p.    428. 

(2)  laercury ,    Aug.    10. 


LOiujres^;,    therefore,    havin;-    fortified    itself    against    the   pre;sident 
by  providirifr    that    the   ne'//    Congress    convene    iurnediately   upon  trie 
adj  ouxrunent   of   the    ola,    proceeded   to   pass   a   supplementary   recon- 
straction    act    on  March   23.       This    act    was   desifrnea   simply    to   put    the 
first    act    into    inuuediate    execution    and    to    deprive    the    states   of 
any    voice    in    restoration.      By    its    provisions,    t  iie   military    com- 
mander of   each   distj-ict,    defined  in   the    first  act,    v/as   airected 
to    cause    a   registration   to   be  made   of  the  male   citizens   of  his 
district    of    tv/enty-one    years    of   a^-e    ana   upv/ards.      This    registra- 
tion was   to    incluae   all    electors   nentioned  in    the   first   act    ex- 
cept   those   who   were    unable    to    take    a  pr-escribed  vote.      This    "test 
oath",    as   it    ■■/as   called,    disfranchised  not   only    the    leaders   of  the 
Confeaeracy    ana   other  prominent    citizens,    b'ut    lar^^e    numbers    of 
the    .vhites   {_':eneral-Ly ,    as    there    were    fe^T  who   haa  not   p-ivcn   "aid   and 
comfort    to    the    rebellion". 

After   the    registration,    the    conunanain,:"    reneral   vras    to   appoint 
an   election    for    oelerates    to    a    constitutional    convention.      Jf    the 
constitution    whicn    this    convention   shoula    frame   v/as    ratifiea   by 
:najority    of    the    votes    of    the    qualified   electors,    ana    if    it    met 

the   approval    of    the    Presiaent    ana    Gonirress,     the    state    in   question 

(1) 
v/as    then    to    tc   declared   entitled   to    --ep  resentation. 

(i)       Statutes    at    Larc;^    Vol.    XV,    p.    2. 


These   rfcconsl' inc lion  acts  meant    complete   nepro   enfranchise- 
ment  for  the    South,    and    -   since    they   haj   to  .be   v/eig-hea   in   the 
"tcsL    oath"    balance    -    the    disfranchisement    ol'   the   v/hitos   almost 
as   com;  lete . 

That    tiiesc   acts   of   Concres--'   '."/ere   not    "outsiue  of   the    con- 
stitution"   is    a    question    open   to    ar;-ument.       The    claim    set  up    by 
the    extremists    amonjj   the    raaic^ils    was    that    the    Southern   states   at 
the    close   of   the   war  vz-ere    conquerea   provinces    to   be    treated   as 
foreip-n    territory  and   subject    in   all    respects    to    the   will   of   the 
"orth.      But    this    theory   was    a   con  traaiction    to    the    theory   wiiich 
they    steaaily   asserted,    that    the    Confederacy   was   not    a   le.^-itimate 

:;veri-iment .       It   silso    admittea   that    a.  nation   coula  make   v;ar  upon 
itself  ana    aenied  the   doctrine   of    the    Supreme    Court   as   later   an- 
nounced,   that    "this    is   an   indestructible    Union  of   inaestructibl e 

(1) 
states  "  • 

The   more   moderate    raaicals    tool^    the   position    that    the    states 
haa  not     ceased    to-  be  members    of   the   Union,    but    that    by   tire  ir    acts 
of  secession  and  by    their  armed    resistance    to   the   Federal   govern- 
ment,    they    had    renderea   themselves    incapable    of   exercisinp:    pol- 
itical  privilef^es   unaer   the    constitution.      This   beinc   the    case,    it 
i-t   the   right    and   auty    of   Congress,    onuer    the    clause    of   the   c  ai- 

(1)       Texas   vs.    'Tnite,    22   Wall.,    157. 


stitution   ruai^ntee  irip-   a    republican   form   of   frovernment    to    the 
states,     to    reorganize    the    state   government. 

It    is    the    construction    which  Corigress    put   upon   the   phrase, 
"republican    forni  of   go  ve  rnnie  nt "  ,    '.'.'iiicn  may    be    callea   into   question. 
The  powers   wliich  were   claimed   under   it   would   seem  to   be    at   var- 
iance   with   the    sense    in    'vhic  h    the   phrase    ''as   unuevstood   by   the 
framers    of   the    constitution.      Accoroiru'    to    the   Fede  ralist ,    this 
pov.er    extends    no    further    than    "to    a  Guarantee    of   a    republican   form 

of  government,    vvliich   supposes   a  preexisting      government    of   the 

(1) 
form   which   is   to   be   guaranteed.        Tt   also    says    triat   a?    long   as 

"the    existing    republican  forms   are    continued   by    the  states    they 
are   guaranteeu  by    the   Feder-al    constitution".      Certainly    the    John- 
son   D-ovti-nment    in    South   Carolina,    although  not    precisely    the    gov- 
emiTient   that    existed  when    the    constitution  was    adopted,    v/as   es- 
tablish ea  on    the   same   principles    as   the   ori-'inal    state   government. 
Ana  by    all    former   vi  ev/s    of    the    question,    it   v/as    republican.      It 
- --•   been    establishea   Ly    Union  men    ana   by    those    insurrectionists 
who   had    received   the    executive   parcon.      Previous    to    the    recon- 
sti-uction   era,    each   state   liad   aeterminea  for   itself    ana    b^   it  sol  f 

lai.    v/as    to    be    its    inaiviaual    form  oi'   r-overnment.      '"1:iatever   this 
happened   to    be.    Congress    haa    recognizea    it    as    republican. 

(l)The   redo ralist ,    No.    46. 


(1) 

Tn   Luther  vs.    x^orcien      the    Supreme    Court   hau    interposed   to    aecide 

_.ich  one   of   the    tv/o    rival    state   goverrments    shovilo.   be    recognized., 
but    conditions    in   the    Southern   states    v/ere    different    froin  what 
they    were    in  Khode    Island.      There   were   no    rival    fjove'^ninents   at    the 
South.      If    the   Johnson  ^governments   v/ere    establishea  after   the   his- 
toric   fashion,    Congress,    tolioalnr   the   preceaent    in   the    Rhode 
Island    case,    shoula  have    recornizea   them.         In    that    case    the    rov- 
i-ranent    was   respected   "v/-hieh  has   been   recognized  as    the    existing 
overni'nent    of   the    state    through   all    time   past".        Kov;ever  aiifi- 
cult    it   may    be    to   define   a   republican   government,    the    truth   seems 
clear   that    if   the    Johnson  governments,    establishea  by   represen- 
tatives    chosen  accora'ing    to    the    t  liie-honored   custom,    were   not    re- 
publican,   then   the   governments   v.'hiich  Congress   now  proposed  to 
establish    in    the    states    at    the   point  of   the    Feaeral    bayonet,     '70uld 

t    be    republican.      Nowhere   did   the    constitution  provide    that 
-'jngress    shoulc    have    the    right   to   say    who   were    to    be    the   votei"^ 
in  each   state.        This   power  was    reservea  to    the   people    of   the 
states.      At    tb.e   time    of   the    acoption   of   the    constitution  and 

;terv/ards,    each   state    haa  haa   different    qualifications    for   suf- 
frage.        In    so.ut,-,     citjzens    alone   were    entitled   to  -s 

(1)      Luther   vs.    boraen,    7/  Mow.    1. 


vote  .    In  others  aliens  upon  a  short  residence.    In  others 
a,r;ain,  a  property  qualification  was  required.    The  kind  cf  po- 
litical constituency  in  each  was  a  matter  with  which  Congress 
was   thought  to  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  radicals  showed  further  inconsis^-ency  in  ^uhnitting 
the  fourteenth  andndiient  to  the  southern  states  for  ratification, 
while  maintaining  at  the  same  tfune  that  the  governments  in  these 
states  were  provisional  only.    It  would  seen  self-evident  that 
to  allow  the  states  a  voice  in  amending  the  constitution  is  to 
admit  that  their  govermients  are  valid.   Assuredly  none  hut  duly 
recognized  republican  governments  are  competent  to  act  in  so 
vital  a  natter.    Sovereignty  in  one  respect  implies  sovereignty 
in  all  respects.    Congress  virtually  took  the  position  that  the 
southern  states  under  the  Johnson  governments  were  competent  to 
vote  on  the  amendment,  htit  competent  to  vote  only  one  way.   Such 
a  position  in  self -contradictory. 

3.   By  appointment  of  the  President,  General  Daniel  E. 
Sickles  of  Ne'.7  York  assumed  command  of  the  Second  Military 
District,  I'a,rch  21,  1867,  with  headquarters  at  Charleston. 
General  Sickles  had  been  in  contiand  of  the  Federal  troops  in 
South  Carolina  during  the  previous  year  and  was  not  a  stanger  to 
the  peoijle.    His  appointment  seems  to  have  heen  generally 


satisfactory  so  far  as  there  could  be  any  satisfaction  under 
martial  law.    It  was  especially  gratifying  to  the  people  that 
he  indicated  in  his  policy  a  disposition  to  make  the  hurdenB  of 
military  government  as  light  as  possible . 

The  duties  of  the  military  commanders  were  in  general 
to  preserve  order  and  conduct  registrations  of  voters  who  should 
participate  in  the  restoration  of  civil  government.   Accordingly 
General  Sickles,  upon  assuming  command,  issued  an  order  outlining 
the  reconstruction  acts  and  declaring  his  attitude  toward  the 
existing  state  government.   Under  the  acts,  great  power  was 
vested  in  the  discretion  of  the  military  commanders.   They  had 
no  optipn  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  acts,  hut  the  manner  of 
enforcement  was  left  for  them  to  determine.   Fortunately,  how- 
ever,  Sickles  did  not  disturb  the  civil  polity  of  the  r.tate  , 
or  disarrange  its  internal  affairs.    By  the  tsrms  of  his  order 
the  civil  authorities  were  .ontinued  in  office  and  the  people 
v/ere  admonished  to  respect  and  obe;'-  them.        Fe  invited  the 
cooperation  of  all  citizens  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  or- 
der, and  urged  acquiescence  in  the  new  authority  to  the  end  that 
military  intervention  might  be  made  unnecessary. 

Among  the  first  ants  of  Sickles'  military  administra- 
tion was  a  division  of  the  State  into  ten  districts  over  v/hich 
he  placed  sub -commanders.   These  post- commanders  v^ere  to  "exer- 
cise a  supervision  over  all  magistrates,  sheriffs,  deputy-sheriff s  ,| 


constables  and  police  within  their  cornmanci ,"    and  hold  them 
accoiinta'ble  for  any  violation  of  military  orders  and  the  arrest 
of  guilty  parties. 

Early  in  his  adiiinistration,  Sickles  issued  his  locally 
famous  "Order  Number  10."   This  was  in  response  to  a  general 
appeal  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  stay  the  execution 
of  judgements  for  debts.   Ov/ing  to  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  State  a^ter  the  war  and  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
crops  in  1866,  efforts  in  this  direction  had  been  made  on  more 
than  one  occasion  b^'-  the  General  Assembly;   but  they  had  been 
ineffectual.    The  order  prohibited  im])ri3onment  for  debt, 
directed  sheriffs  to  suspend  for  tvrelve  months  the  sale  of  all 
property  upon  execution  on  debts  contracted  prior  to  December 
1860,  protected  advanced  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
agricultural  pursuits, and  made  non-enforceable  judgements  for 
debts  contracted  betv/eon  December  19,  18_6©  and  May  15,  1865. 
By  the  same  order  the  carrying  of  deadly  weapons  except  by 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  was  prohibited,  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  by  whipping   , 
maiming,  stocks,  pillory  or  any  other  corporal  punishment  v/as 
forbidden. 

Another  natter  that  demanded  Siciles'  attention  in 
regard  to  relief  was  the  freq^jent  violation^  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws.    It  was  represented  that  the  scanty  supply  of 


food  was  dininished  "by  large  quantities  of  corn  bein?':  consumed 
in  distilleries  operated  contrary  to  law.   The  whiskey  tax,  it 
was  said,  went  uncollected.   Officers  of  the  re\'-enue  service 
were  frequently  threatened  with  violence  while  attempting  to 
discharge  their  duties.    In  some  instances,  juries  failed  to 
convict  offenders  unquestionahly  guilty.    it  was  further 
shown  that  this  unlawful  traffic  nade  food  dearer,  and  tended 
to  increase  poverty,  disorder,  and  crime.   Sickles  therefore 
ordered  that  the  manufacture  of  whiskey  be  prohibited  in  his 
district,  and  that  parties  found  violating  the  order  should  be 
brought  to  trial  before  a  military  tribunal  instead  of  a  civil 
court. '^' 

General  Sickles'  policy  of  continuing  all  civil  func- 
tionaries in  office  seems  not  to  have  been  departed  from  in  many 
instances.   He  was  able  to  report  on  July  17  that  not  more  than 
twelve  removals  had  been  made  in  both  the  Carolinas,  and  these, 
he  said,  were  for  positive  nisconduct  in  office.   However, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred  or  the  term  of  an  officer  expired  he  sus- 
pended elections  and  nade  the  appointments  himself  ,a'hus  he 
appointed  a  clerk  of  the  court  and  an  ordinary  for  Barnwell 
district,  municipal  officers  for  the  towns  of  Marion  and  Dar- 
lington, and  five  magistrates  in   the  district  of  Berkley.   But, 
while  his  removals  were  few.  Sickles  maintained  tov/ard  the  civil 
autherities  an  attitude  so  threatening  as  to  give  considerable 

(1)         Spna.+.*»    "Drimi-nOTi+o         Te+     Q  A  ei  o -4 /^  VI         ^AiV     r<_ >T_      -1  A  ^^ 


annoyance.   He  clained  that  he  would  be  unable  to  carri/-  out  the 
requirements  of  the  reconstruction  acts  unlesB  he  had  the 
prompt  and  certain  cooperation  of  all  civil  functionaries.   To 
secure  this  cooperation,  he  let  it  be  known  that  all  officials, 
from  the  governor  down,  held  their  places  subject  to  his  will 
and  that  they  would  be  dismissed  from  offias  whenever,  in  his 
judgemnnt,  dismissals  were  necessary  for  the  successful  execution 
of  the  reconstruction  measures.    Sub -commanders  were  instructed 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  all  civil  officers  and  report  any 
misconduct  to  the  commanding  general.   Sheriffs,  police  and 
other  like  officers  were  required  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
provost  marshals   and  any  disobedience  or  resistance   subjected 
the  offender  to  trial  by  military  tribunals,  and  ,  upon  convic- 
tion, to  removal  from  office  and  punislanent  by  fine  and  impris- 
onipent.    This  probable  interference  with  the  civil  authorities 
caused  much  uncertainty  and  produced  considerable  disorder. 
Sickles  won  the  name  of  military  dictator. 

The  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  occasionally 
demn,nded  the  attention  of  the  military  oomi'iander.   He  established 
a  provost  court  at  Aiken  to  have  jurisdiction  over  any  case  to 
which  -  person  of  color  v/as  a  party,  except  murder,  arson  and  rape. 
This  court  was  established  on  the  ground  that  justice  to  the 
freedmen  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  civil  courts.   Again  he 
caused  a  steamboat  captain  to  be  tried  by  a  military  court 


and  fined  heavily  for  not  allowing  a  negro  woman  to  ride  as 
a  first-class  passenger  with  white  wonen.   He  also  issued  orders 
providing  that  negroes  should  sit  on  juries  and  ride  with  whites 
on  trains.   Aside  from  these  protective  measures,  which  some 
thought  unjust,  Sickles'  dealings  with  the  colored  race  v/ere 
commendable.    In  an  address  to  a  meeting  of  freedmen  at  Char- 
leston he  said  :   "It  will  not  he  necessary,   nor  can  it  "be 
otherwise  than  injiirious,  for  you  to  neglect  your  regular  em- 
ployments and  associations  to  attend  to  political  affairs." (l) 
Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  Sickles' 
dictatorial  policy  was  his  annulling  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  relative  to  the  distribution  of  some  Confederate  funds. (2) 
In  the  early  part  of  1865,  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  ^8,797 
in  rold  had  been  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  reraounting  Hampton's  cavalry.   This  money  had  never  been 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  contributed  and  v/as 
left  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  custody  of  the  Bank  of 
South  Carolina.   Tii/hen  suit  for  recovery  was  brought  by  the  vari- 
ous claimants,  the  court  decreed  that  the  money  should  be  re- 
funded to  the  various  contributors.   By  an  order  issued  August 
7,  Sickles  reversed  the  decree  on  the  ground  that  the  money  was 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  under  an  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1861  providing  that  all  property  designed  for  use  in 

^   (1)   Ax)pleton^  Annual  Enoyelopodia^  1867,  p.  691.        J* 
(2)    The  order  is  publislied  in  ther  Charleston  Courier  of 
Oct, 2,  1867, 


insurrection  was  to  "be  deemed  "lawful  siibject  of  prize  and  cap- 
ture wherever  found".   A  receiver  was  appointed  and  the  different 
claimants  were  called  upon  to  surrender  what  had  "been  returned 
to  then.   This  action  on  the  part  of  Sickles  was  considered 
arbitrary  since  the  \mr  had  been  two  years  before  declared  at  an  end 
anfi  since  neither  the  Confederate  government  nor  the  State  of 
South  Oarolina  had  been  known  in  the  transaction. 

The  charge  was  frequently  made  in  South  Carolina  that 
Sickles  wished  to  rule  as  an  absolute  military  chief.    The 
following  incident  would  seen  to  indicate  that  the  charge  was 
not  altogether  without  foundation.   The  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
rendered  Judgment  against  the  property  of  certain  debtors  at 
Wilmington.   Sickles  interfered  to  prohibit  the  execution  of  the 
process  and  the  District  Attorney  reported  the  fact  to  General 
Grant  and  the  Attorney-General.   Grant  telegraphed  Sickles  to 
modify  his  "Order  No.  10",  under  v^hich  the  processes  of  the 
United  States  Courts  were  obstructed.   Sickles  wrote   in  ex- 
planation that  "Order  No.  10"  protected  the  people  from  siammary 
executions  for  debt  and  that  it  g».v«  great  sa^tisfaction  to  the 
people  of     North  and  South  Carolina.   Grant  thereupon  tele- 
graphed Sickles  that  he  (Grant)  withdrew  his  order  to  him  to 
modify  "Order  No. 10",  thus  leaving  the  latter  in  force.   At  this 
stage  the  United  States  marshal  ap:ain  atteracpted  to  execute  the  pro 
'()  (fZ^^^l   ^^*  ^*^  resisted  by  Sickles,  who  insisted  that  his  order  was   I 


supreme   in   the  Second  Military  District.        When    the     iriatter 
was    reported   to    the  President,   he   directed    the  District-attorney 
to  procure   an  indictment    af;ainst  Sickles  for  obstructing  a 
United  States   Court.        Sickles    telegraphed  Grant  denouncing   the 
action  of   the  President    and   intimating   that  as  commander   of   a 
military  district  created  hy  act    of   Congress  he  v:as   not   amenable 
to   a  district  attorney.        The   controversy  became   so   sharp   that 
the   President   removed  Sickles   and  aj^pointed  General  E.   R.   S .  Canby 
in  his  place. 

The   people   of   the    second  Militar^r  District    considsred 
thenseives  fortunate    in  having   GenereJ    Canby     for    their   connander. 
He   was  a  Southern-ir  by  birth   -   a  native   of  Kentucky,    although  he 
received  his    appointment    to  West  Point    from  Indiana.        His  most 
noticeable   participation    in  the    a,ctive    struggle   of   the   \mr  v/as 
his   defence   of  New  IIe;:ico    in  the   canpaign  of  18G2,    against    the 
Confederate  forces   under   General  H.   H,    Sibley.        After   the   war, 
as  Commander   of  the  District    of  Louisiana,    he    displayed  a  high 
ord^r   of  administrative   ability,    the   wisdom  and  justice   of  his 
rule   having  baen   recognised  by  all   concerned.        His  record  had 
besn   such  as  to   justify  the  belief    that   his    administration   would 
be    creditable    to   hiiis=rlf    and  useful   to    the   State.  Coiamanting 

on  Canby 's    a;jp ointment,    the   Gourier      said   :    "He    is   not,    it   is   un- 
derstood,   a  politician  or  v/;ddea   to   the    interests   of    any  party  or- 
ganization.       He   has   no    other   option   than    to   enforce    the   recon- 


struction  acts.      It    is  believed    that  be  will   a-dainister    these    in 
a   spirit   of   justice    and    liberality,    without   prejudice    or   passion, 

and  v;ith   a  desire   cnij'  r'cr  -the   general  welfare    and  for   a  harino- 

»(1) 
nious  restoration. 

Scon   after   assuming   coainand  Canby  issued  an   order   contin- 
uing   in  force    in  the   district   all   orders  which   had  previously  been 
issued  by  Sickles.        His  aduinistration    se(3ins  to    have  been   gener- 
ally harmonious   except    that    the   qualifications  which  he   prescribed 
for   jurors  raised  quite    a  disturbance    in   the    coui'ts.        His  order 
relative   to   the   subject    declared    :      "All   citizens   assessed  for 
taxes   and   all   citizens  who  have   paid   taxes  for    the   current   year 
and  who   are    qualified  and  have  been   or  nay  be   duly  registered  as 
voters   are    qualified  to    serve   as  jurors.        Any  requirement    of   prop_ 
erty  qualification  for   jurors   in  addition  to   the   qualii  ication  Jaerc- 
in  prescriDea,    is   nci  coy  a.Drogated."^'^'  Judge   Aldrich,    pre- 

siding over    the   Circuit   Court   at  Edgefield,    declin'id  to    obey   the 
order  on  the   ground   that    it   conflicted  with  his  oath   of    office   re- 
quiring him,    to   the   best    of  his    ability,    "to   discharge   the   duties 
of  his   office   and  preserve,    protect   and   defend   the   constitution  of 
the    State   and   that    of    the  United   States".        This  oath  required  him 
further,    he    said,    in  drawing  jciries,    to    carry   into   faithful   execu- 
tion  the   act   of  the   General  Assembly  commonly  kno^vn   as   the   jury 
law,    passed  in   1B31.        According   to    the    law  in   South  Carolina, 
those  alone  were   qualified  to  serve   as  jurors  who  were    qualified 
(1)    Issue   of  Aug.    .30,    1667.         (2)    Ibid.  .October   3. 


to  vote   for  ueciTjers   of   tiae   le{;islature  -and  v/ho   had  paid  the   pre- 
vious year   a  tax  of    any   atnoiint   whatever   on  property  held   in   their 
o'vn  right.        For   refusal   to    obey   the   order,    Judge  Aldrich  was    sus- 
pended fron  office    and   the  State   Treasurer   was   ordered  not   to   i^ay 
his    salary. 

There  v/as   niuoh   dissatisfaction   on   account  of   Canby's  rul- 
ing in   this  natter.     ^  -he   Courier  '    said  he   had  substituted  his  or-  - 
der  for    the   lav/s   of   the    State.  Thu   objections   to    the   order  were    that 
the   reconstruction  act^,    although  they  did  inake    changes  upon   the 
subject   of  suffrage   and  office,      nade  none    in  reference    to   the 
qualifications  for   jurors.        That    the   order   excluded  fron  the  Jury 
a  large  mass  of   the    intelligence  of   the   white   people    simply  on   the 
ground   of   their   past   political   opinions.        That   while    it   shut   out 
fron  the  Jury  box  a  large   number  of   the  white   race,    it   opened   the 
door  wide    to    the  whole  of   the   Africfm   race,    Just   emerged  fron  a 
condition  of    slavery,    many  of  whom  were    ignorant   and   unable    to 
read   and  write.        That    in   some   districts   it  placed  the    colored 
race   in   conplete    control   of   the   Jury  box.        In  Peaufort,    for    in- 
stance,  by  the    severity  v/ith  which   the   reconstruction   clause    of 
exclusion  was   construed,    the  registered   colored  voters  ivere   over 
two   thousand   five  hundred,    while    the  whites  numbered  but   sixty- 
five. 

Much  pressure   was  br- ought   to  bear   upon   Canby  with   a  view 
of   inducing  him  to  modify  the   provisions   of    the    order  Governor 


Orr   wrote   the  President   protesting   against    the    execution   of    the 
order    find    urging  that    it  "be   revok-^d.        Canhy  seems   to  have   decided 
later    that  his   a,ction  was  without  due   deliheration,    a.nd  modified 
the   order  raaterially.        Ilis  conduct   in  this   i-^articular  was   in 
marked   contrast    to   tha    stubbornness   of  General   Sickles   and  opera- 
ted  to   his   credit    in   the  estimation   of    the    people. 

Aside  from  r^jgistration,    the   foregoin2  is  a  brief   account 
of  military  government    in   South   Caroline   under    the  reconstruction 
acts.        It   is   perhaps   proper   to    say   that   under    the    circumstances 
the   admini.strationBof   General  Sickles   and   Ganby  were   as  fair   to 
all   concerned  as   the   tines  permitted. 

4.        In   addition   to   the   duty  of   preserving  order,    the   re- 
construction acts   provided   that    each    commanding  general   should 
cause    to  be  made    a  registration   of  the    citizens   of    the  United 
States  resident    in  his   district   and  not   disfranchised  for  partici- 
pation  in   the  rebellion.        Accordingly  on  May  8,    General    Sickles 
Issued  an   order   itnnouncing    tha  L   i,hc;  registration  would    u^^^n   un 
the  firbt  Moiida,s^  in  July,    and  giving    instructions  v/ith   regard   to 
the  manner    in  which   the   registration  T/ould   be   accomplished.        His 
•plan  provided   that   one  or  more   boards   of   registration   consisting 
of   discreet   and   qualified  persons    should  be    organized    in   each 
district    or    city   to   conduct    the   r^^gistration  and  make   a  return   to 
hizi  of   the   lists   of   voters.        The    districts    of   the    State  were   to 


"be    divided   into   convsniant    registration  precincts  apd   the  'boarda 
Yiere   to   visit   the   different   places   in   ths  sc   precincts  v;here   eligi- 
Tjle    citizens  might   go   to   be   registered.         The   boards   of   registra- 
tion v/cro   tc  remain   in   session   tv;o  days  froin  hvinrise  to    sunset   at 
each   place   of  laeeting.      Al?.   applican  tsf  or    th'=i   office   of   registrar 
v/ere   to   be  recomaendsd  bj?-  a  competent  Federal    officer.        Before 
entering  upon   their  duties    they  were  required   tc   tal:e    an   oath   that 
they   had  never   voluntarily  borne   arms  against    the   governnent  of 
the  United   States;    that    th^^-  had  never  given   aid,    countenence, 
counsel,    or    eijcouragenent    to   tte    persons   engaged   in  annsd  hootil- 
ity  theretoj    arid   that   thsy  hrxd  never    soiight,    accepted,    or   attemp- 
ted  to   exercise    the    f^jiicticns   of   any  office  under   imy  pretended 
authority  hostile    to    the   United  Statea.  Of  course    this   oath 

excluded  ■oracticallv  all    the   intellir    nt   native  whites.'-^ 

But   the  work  of   registration  did  act  begin   at  the   appointed 
time   ov/ing   to    the  fact    that  Attorney  General   Stanberry's   interpre- 
tatioix   -.f    th  5  i  c;- vi.  struct  ion  actc  was  at   varianc-j  with   that   of 
General   Sickles.        The  former   contended   that    the   pici^-ibions   of 
the  acts  did   not  e:cGlude  from  registration   certain  classes  of 
persons   involved   in   the   rebellion.      Not    till   after    the   passage, 
July   19,    of   a  second    supplementary   act  were   the  registration 
regulations   definitely  prescribed.        This  act   defined   the  proper 
coustriActiou   of    the   prsviouL,  acts  cUid  rehioved  all   doubts  as    to  vrtio 
were   entitled  to   register. ^^^        On  August   1,    Sickles    issued  an   order 

(1)  Senate  Docianents,    li.t   Szzzioa     39th  Cong.      No. 14,      p. 66. 

(2)  United  States   Statutes  at    Large,      yol.    15,      9   p. 14. 


"by  which  police   powers  wers   ^ivsn    to    the   boards   and.   provision  was 
made   for    the   p;inlghn-=;nt    of   persoiis   causing   d:..o.;rcl3r   at   the    places 
of  retiistration.        For    the    purpoae   of   s^ionrinp-    to    the    freeduen 
thoir   right    of   registering,    the    order  declared   that    if   any  person 
should   suffer    injury  while    seaking   tc   exercise    the    right   of   regis- 
tration,   in  addition   tc    ^ny  penalty  prescribed  by  law  for    the 
offence,    d^zniages   should  be   aw  .-rded   to    the  injured   party  against 
the   perp-etrator,    and    in   case   of  default    of  pa;;,rtnent   dariages   should 
be    assessed  agrainst   and  paid  by   the    town   or   district.        If    such 
offences  were   perpetrated  by  w/iite   per  sens,  disgui33d   as  blacks   in 
order    to   escape   detection,    that  fact   was   to  be    considered   as   ag- 
gravating  the    offence.        Depriving   a  citizen   of   enplo^inent  on   ac- 
count  of  his   having  registered  was   declared  to  be   an  offence    pun- 
ishable by   the  post   court,    r^i^X   entitling   the    injured   party   to 
damages   against    the  offender.        EYory   citizi-sn  presenting  himself 
for    registry  v/as   to    take    and    subscribe   an   oath    that   he   had  net 
been   disfranchised  for  particix)ation   in    an;'-  rebellion   or   civil 
war   ag-inst    tlie   United  Gtates    ;    that   he   had  never  been  a  member 
of   any  state    legislature    or  held     any  executive   or  judicial    office 
in   any  State   and   afterwards   engaged   in    in.surrection   or   rebel  liO|> 
against    the   United  States,    or    given   aid   or   comfort    to    tlie    enemies 
thereof    ;    that  he   h'^H   "otroi-    taken    oath    as  a  member   of  Congress 
or   as   an   officer   of  the   United  States  or   as   a  member   of  any   State 


legislature    or   ac   an   executive    or  Judicial    officer   of    any  State, 
to    support    tlie    constitutioji   of    the  United   States    and  afterv/ards 
engaged  in    insurrection   or  rebellion   against   the   United   States 
or   gi\ren   aid   and   corafort   to   the    enenie  s  thereof.        Attention  was 
called   to    the  fact    that    the  act  of   July  19      declared  that    no   cit    - 
izen   should  b3  entitled    to   he    registered   by  reason  of   any  execu- 
tive  pardon   or  ainnesty  for   any  act   or   thinf^  which,    without    such 
pardon  would   disqualifj^  hin  for   registration.        Civil  function  - 
aries  were   notified   that    they  v»'0uld  "be   removed  from  office    if 
thej'-   used   their   official    influence    in  any  manner   to  hinder .delaj"-, 
prevent  or   abstract    the    due   and  perfect  adninistration   of   the 
reconstruction  a-cts.^    ' 

All  preliininaries  relative    to   the   appointment    of   regis- 
trars  and    the   assignment   of   precincts  were   completed  by  August   5, 
ax   which  time    the    wori:   of  registration  began.        One   hundred   and 
nine   precincts  were   established    in  the   State,    and  a  board     con- 
sisting  of    one    colored  and   two   white   registrars  was    appointed   to 
each.        The  boards   were    required  to  make    a  second  visit    to   the 
precincts    in   ordei'    to    revise   the  lists   secured   on  the    first   round, 

and   to   give    an  opportunity  for   registering   to   any  who  failed  to 
exercise    the  privilege   at    tlie    time   of   the   first   visit. 

There    seems   to    have   oeen  much  hesitation   on  the   part    of 
the  v/hites  as  to  whether   they   should  participate    in  the   restoration 
(1)    The    order    is  published   in  the   Charleston  Cojirier      of  Aug. 5. 


of   the    State   on  tha  "basis   of  the   reconstruction   acts.        Many,    in 
a  condition   of  despair,   manifested  very  little    concern  aT^out   reg- 
istering.       A  letter    signed  hy  about       ".i^K-ty  proninent  men   in   the 
State  was  addressed   to  Geniaral  Hanpton  asking   his  advice    as   to 
their    duty   "in  the    important  natters    soon   to  he    subiiiitted  to   the 
people   of   this   State. "^^' 

Hanpton  replied  at   cone    length  giving    it  as  his   opinion 
that    every  nan   who   could   should  register    and  vote   against   the   pro- 
posed  comrention.        He  naintainad  that    it  would  be  better   for  the 
State    to  renain  under   military    cditrol   than  to   give    its   sanction 
to  measures   "which  we  believe    to  be    illegal,    unconstitutional 
and  ruinous."       He   counselled  friendliness   and   fair    dealing   toward 
the  blacks,    denying   thR,t   they  were    in    any  way  responsible  for   the 
condition   of    affairs   in  the   State.        If   amicable    relations  were 
sustained,    he    said,    the   negroes  would    soon   lea,rn   to    trust   the 
v/hites.        He   declared  himself    in  favor    of    an   iiar.artial  suffra,ge, 
and    advocated   a  constitution   conferring  the   elective   franchise 
upon  the   negro   on  precisely  the  sarae    terms   as   it  v/as   exercised 
by  the   white  man.        He   thought    a  slight    educational   and   property 
qualif ic'itiori   would   secure    a  proper    adjustment    of  the    question. 
In  presenting  his     views  on  the    suffrage,   Hampton  anncuiicel  ty-.-.L 

(l)    Part   of    the    letter  reads   as  follows    :    "V7e  have  no    intention 
to   Oppose    the    execution   of    any  law  even  were    it   in   our  power    ;   but 
under    the   reconstruction   acts,    certain   latitude    of    action   is   left 
us  which  entails  upon  us  entire   responsibilitj''   for    all   consequences 
vvhich  nay  flow  therefrom.      We  believe   this   responsibility   to   be 
very  grave  and  these  consequences  vital   to   every  class   of   our   com- 
munitj'-,    inseperably  connected   as    are    the    interests  of   all   .      Re- 


he   did  not   wish   to   "be    understood  as  recognizing   the   right   of 
Congress    to   prescribe    the    rules   of   citizenship   in  the    states. 
"The   Supreme    Court",    he    said, "has  decided   that    the    negro   cunnot 
he   a  citizen   of   the  United   States,    and  Congress   caiinot   reverse 
t':at    decision  h;'-  an   act.        The    states,    however,    are    competent    to 
confer   citizenship   on   the  negro   and   I   think   it    is   the   part   of  wis- 
dom that   such   action   should  he  taken  by  the   southern    states."^-' 
Gneral  Hciriptoii' s   opinion   seems   to   have  he  en    shared  by  other   promi- 
nent  men   in  the   State.        E:c-Governor  Perry  vftis  especially  active 
in   urging   the   people    to    register    and   vote    "No    convent ion".^~' 


cent  events   show  that    there    is   no   longer    a  possibility  of   that   en- 
tire  harmony  of   action  among  our   people  for  which  you  and  we   have 
heretofore  hoped   and    striven.        The  views   of   the   whole   comaiiunity 
are   imsettled  by  the  new  asjject   of    affairs,    and   the   peoijle    look 
to   those  who   comiaand    their    confidence  for   a  course    of   action   upon 
which   all  may  agree  v/ho    truly  desire   the  prospjerity  of  the  State." 
Ai^pleton's  ^Vnn\ial   Cvclopedia,    1867,    p. 696, 

(1)  General  Hampton's   letter    is  printed   in  the    Courier   of  AUg»29, 

(2)  On  this   subject   the  Courier  of   Aug.    6   said    :    "No   South   Caro- 
linian,   whether  by  birth   or   adoi^tion,    v/ho   is   entitled  to  vote 
should  voluntarily  deprive   himself    of   the  right   to    cast    it    if  oc- 
casion  should   require.        Ho    should  not    debar  himself   of   this  means 
of   defence.        How  he    shall   use    it   or  whether   he    shall   use   it    is 
one   thing.        He    should  not  however   ca,st   away  his  right   to    its   ex- 
ercise.       To   register   can   do   no  ham.        Not   to    register  may  re- 
sult   in  great    injury.        The    former   gives  you  the  ballot   f^nd   ena- 
bles you  to  wield    it.        The    latter    course    renders  you     at   once 
i-'owerless   and    deprives  you  of    its  exercise  hov/ever   circumstances 
may   deucuid    its  aid.        We    should  not  yield  to   indifference    or 
surrender    to   despair.      Each  one  v/ho   can    should    at    least  be    pre- 
pared  to    do   xiis  duty    uy  his  ballot." 


•-^vt     7  /:      /i  C) 


The   active  v/ork   of  registration  proce>3dsd  7;ithout   any 

serious    interruotion  or   tionult.        By   Septeiri'Tor   30    it  v;as  conijleted 

with  the  following   result   in  the    several   districts. 

Districts . 
Abbeville 
Anderson 
Barnville 
Beaufort 
Berkeley 
Charleston 

Chesterfield 

Clarendon 

Colleton 

Darling;  ton 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Georgetovm 

Greenville 

Horry 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Marion 

Marlborough 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

Richland 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Williamsburg 

Union 

York 

Total    -    -      46346 


Whites. 

Blacks 

T  "722 

3352 

1801 

1398 

1902 

3695 

927 

6278 

982 

8264 

3452 

c  ■>  ■»  •' 

-•  nr\n 

21S8 

1071 

317 

754 

1552 

1370 

3870 

1572 

2910 

2507 

4367 

942 

2434 

432 

2'>25 

2077 

1485 

1065 

466 

859 

1765 

983 

881 

1628 

2372 

1480 

375 

1837 

1737 

9  61 

1207 

1131 

2251 

1645 

3371 

2075 

851 

1236 

2812 

2690 

1462 

1190 

3285 

800 

1725 

1426 

1893 

2606 

2072 

(1)    This  table    is   taken   from  Appleton's   Annual   Cyclopedia,    lon7j 
V.    699, 


T}ie   foregoing  table    speaka  for    itself.        It   will   he    seen 
that   of   the    thirty-one   distriottj   in   the  Sta.te   tv/enty-one  had  negrcr 
najorities.        In   a  few   of   the   piednont    districts,    such   as   Chester 
e.rTd  Union,    these   negro   ntijcrities  ivere    doubtless   due    to    lack   of 
interest    on  the   part   nf    the  v/hites,    as   the   whites  have    always   out- 
numbered the  blacks    in   the  northern  portion   of   the    State.      But 
leaving  out  al>out  four   distrlots   it    is   safe   to    say   that    the   reg- 
istration   included   generallj'-   the  oale    population   of   the   State 
over    twenty-one   yeaj-s   of  age   who  were   able    to    register.        It    Is 
needless   to    say   tliat  there   was   mach   desnonrienoy  among    the   whites. 
The    nuestion  which   had  jireriouslj'  been    one    of    theory  now   assutned 
the    shaj^e    of    a  foreboding   reality.         The  v/hites    thought    that    the 
political    supremacy   of   the   black   race   would   render   the   State   un- 
suitable   as   a  dwelling  place   for   them,    and  nany  left   her  borders. 


5,        Aftef   the   conpletion     of   the   registration  General 
Canty     began  preparations  for  an  election  to    decide  upon   the 
holding  of  a  constitutional  convention.       He   i-sued  an  order 
announcing  that   on  "fJoveijiber     19th  and  20th,    an     election  would  he 
held  at  which  all  registered  TOters  mi^ht  vote  "For  a  Convention" 
or   "Against  a  Convention",    and  for  delegates   to    the   convention  - 
"in  case   a  najority  of    the  votes  given     on   that  question  shall 
be   for  a  convention,    and    in   case  a  nc.jority  of   the   registered 
voters   shall  have   voted   on   the  question  of  holding  such  conven- 
tion".       Boards      of   registration  were   instructed   to   revise   the 
registration  lists,  and  on  be  in::  satisfied  that  anj/^  person  not 
entitled   thereto  had  been  registered,    they  were   to    strike    the 
name     of   such  person  fron  the   list.        Judges  of   election  were   to 
be    appointed  by   these  boards.        Sheriffs,    and  other  peace  offi- 
cers were    required   to  be  present  at   the  polls  during   the   two   days 
of   the  election,   and  v/ere  nade  responsible  for  any  interferance 
with  judges   of  election  or  other   interruption  of  good  order. 
Violence   or   discharge     fron  employment  to  prevent  a.ny  person  from 
voting  v/as    to  be  reported  by  the   judges  of    election   to    the  Po^'^ 
coiQiaanders  who   sliould  cause   the   trial   of   the  offender  by  mili- 
tary tribunal,        Barrocans,    saloons,    and   places  where   liquor  v/as 
sold  were   to   be  dosed  on  election  days.        The   carrying   of  deadly 
weapons   at   or   in   the  vicinity  of   the  polling  places  was  pro- 
hibited.       Post   commanders  were   to  keep   their   troops  well   in  hand 


on  the  days  of  election  and  be  prepared  to  act  pronptly  if  there 
was  any  dicturbanoe  of  tiie  peace..   The  mmber  of  delegates 
to  the  convention  was  fixed  at  124,  to  he  apportioned  to  the 
districts  of  the  State  in  the  ratio  of  their  registered  voters.  (D 

Before  the  day  set  for  the  election  the  Conservative 
Deiaocratic  party  of  the  State,  represented  "by  such  men  as  General 
Hatipton,  Governor  Perry,  and  Judge  Aldrich  net  in  Colunhia  to 
decide  upon  a  course  of  action.   The  supplemental  reconstruc- 
tion act  provided  that  if  the  votes  cast  at  the  election  should 
"be  a  majority  of  all  the  registered  voters,  a  majority  of  that 
majority  would  suffice  to  "/arrant  the  calling  of  the  convention. 
Assuming  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  would  be  for  the  con- 
vention -  the  registered  negroes  outnumbered  the  registered 
v;hites  almost  two  to  one  -  it  was  seen  that  votes  cast  against  the 
convention  TOuld  tell  in_ _f_a_vo r  of  it  as  helping  to  make  up  a 
majority  of  all  the  registered  voters.   Without  this  major^ity 
actually  voting,  whether  for  or  against  ,  the  convention 
could  not  be  held.     The  proper  policy'-,  then,  for  all  reg- 
istered voters  "/ho  were  opposed  to  the  convention  was  not  to 
vote  at  all  at  tlie  election.   The  Conservative  Democrats,  de- 
siring- to  defeat  the  convention,  decided  to  advise  this  course, 
and  it  was  adopted  almost  uniformly  by  the  v/hite  pe;  pie  throughout 
the  State.   No  action  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  nominating 
delegates  to  the  convention.   Before  adjourning, an  address  was 
(1)  Printed  in  the  Courier  of  Aug.  18. 


issued  to  the  people,  in  which  the  whole  policy  of  the  general 
Bt4.  govern  nent  conderaned  in  unneastired  terms.    The  closing  para- 
graph of  the  address  read  :   "Eree  Negro  lahor,  under  the  sudden 
enancipation  policy  of  the  governnent,  is  a  disaster  from  which, 
under  the  most  favorahle  circumstances,  it  will  require  years  to 
recover.    Add   to  this  the  policy  v/hich  the  reconstruction  acts 
propose    to  enforce  and  you  place  the  South  politically  and  so- 
cially under  the  heel  of  the  negro;   these  influences  comhined 
will  drag  to  hopeless  ruin  the  most  prosperous  coranunity  in  the 
world.   What  do  these  reconstruction  acts  propose?  Not  negro 
equality  merely,  hizt  negro  suj^remacy.    In  the  name,  then,  of 
humanity  to  hoth  races  -  in  the  name  of  citizenship  under  the 
constitution  -  in  the  name  of  a  common  history  in  the  past  -  in 
the  name  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  blood  -  in  the  name  of  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  centxiry  -•  in  the  ntvie  of  mag- 
nanimity and  the  nohle  instincts  of  manhood  -  in  the  name  of  God 
and  nature,  we  protest  against  these  acts  as  destructive  to  the 
peace  of  society,  the  prospc^rity  of  the  country  and  the  greatness 
and  grandeur  of  our  common  future.   The  people  of  the  South  are 
powerless  to  avert  the  impending  ruin.   We  have  been  over  borne, 
and  the  responsibility  to  posterity  and  to  the  v/orld  has  passed 
into  other  hands. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Conservative  Democrats, 
JL  ^Siiy^iiJ: j. pxi_ p  f  _  the_  lip  ip n_  Rep ub  1  i  c ann_  had_  b e e  n_  h e ld_  a  t_  C p  limb  ia j 

(1)   The  address  was  published  in  the  Charleston  Courier  of  Nov. 
9,  1867. 


They  claimed  that  their  convention  was  the  first  ever  held  hy 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,   A  consideralDle  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  negroes,  while  most  of  the  white  delegates  were 
officers  in  the  Freednen's  Bureau,  attaches  of  the  Federal 
covernemnt  and  northern  adventurers  who  had  drifted  into  the 
State.    They  adopted  a  platform  expressing  their  entire  and 
cordial  sanction  of  the  recent  action  of  Congress,  and  setting 
forth  some  of  their  leading  principles  on  political  natters. 
They  favored  a  uniform  system  of  free  schools  open  to  all.   They 
condemned  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  as  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  intoleraTDle,  and  pledged  thenselved  not  to  support  any  candi- 
date for  office  who  would  not  openly  endorse  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  Union  Republican  party. ^^' 

The  election  to  decide  on  the  question  of  calling  a 
convention  was  held  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  November,  with  the 
followinr  results: (2) 

Registered  voters  in  the  State 125,328 

Votes  cast 71,087 


(  IVhites---   130) 

Por  a  convention( 69,006 

(  Blacks 68,876) 


Against  a  convention  -  all  whites 2,081 

(1)   The  proceedings  of  the  Republican  convention  are  published 

in  the  Courier  of  July  2Pth  and  29th,  1868. 

<2)        Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia,    1867     p.   10  0 


The  above  figures  indicate  how  almost  completely  the 
whites  ignored  the  election.   Nearly  all  the  votes  cast  were 
cast  by  th^  negroes  and  in  favor  of  a  convention.   The  one 
hundred  and  thirty  whites  who  voted  for  the  convention  practi- 
cally represented  the  whole  white  Republican  vote  in  the  State 
a  t  the  t  irie  . 


6.      The    question  of  holaim^    a   convention  having  been  deciaed 
by    the    election,    the   delegates    fro:'.i   the    several   districts    of   the 
state    asseiribled  at    the    club   house    in   Charleston   January    14,    18G8, 
to    frame    a   nev;    constitution.      The    assenrbly   v;as   composed  of   fifty    - 
one   white   ana   seventy -three   nerro      members;    and   in    its   personnel, 
_..  rhaps    there  have    been,    amongst    civilizea   peoples,    fev;  law-making 
boaies    to    be    comparea  '.-/ith   it.      It   was    alluded    to    by    the   news- 
papers   by   such  names   as    the    "Great   b'nlawful",    the    "Congo",    ana 
the    "Ring-streaked  ana   Striped  Negro"    convention.      An  analysis 
of   the    elements    of   the   cor.vention  will    result    in   this   general 
classification:     (1)      native    vhiites    without    character   or   reputation; 

(2)  fcx-^fficers    ana    adventurers    in    starch   of  p  .^-oiviO tion  or  plunder; 

(3)  negro    lawyt,rs    and  inissionaries ;     (4)      former    slaves.      Only 
twenty-three   of   the   white   aelegates   were    bona   f iae   citizens   of   the 
state.      Among    these   were   F.    J.   Hoses,    Jr.,    -who   as    a  ia  to   Governor 
Pickens    haa   helped   to    haul    ^ovm   the   Union   Colors    at    Fort    Sumter, 
and   who  afterwards    becanie    a  very    corrupt    "scalawag"    governor;    Canp  , 
a    "moon- shiner"    from   Spartanburg,    who    shortly    before   his    election 

'  -'    the    convention    ,    had   been  "broken  up   "for    jllicjt   v/hiskey   dis- 
tilling;     T.    J.    Robertson,    v/ho   had   grown   rich  as    a   w?.r   speculator, 
and   who    afterwards    became    IJnitec    States    Senator;    C.    C.    Bo'Yen,    who 
had  been  accusea      of      bribing   a  man   to    as^iassinate   a   Confeaerate 
officer,    ana    triea   for  muraer;         J.    11.    Rutlana,    who,    ■^fter    the 


//>  ^M     <^^r^y-^,,    .   i/L/-6.  e^^  ^    J'-^A.  /^        f  p, 


Brooks -Sijixiner  erisode    in      the    Unitea    States   Senate, made  uf   a  purse 
to  buy   a   cane    I'oi'  Brooks,      bui:      afterv/ards      became      a      strong 
Unionist.  .      Seven  of   the   v;nite   aeiepates    haa  been 

Confederate    solaiers.      The    "carpet    bafr"    element   v/as   especially 
prominent    in    the    convention.      The   most    conspicuous   ;nembers    of   this 
class    were   Kiles   G.Parker   ana    D.    H.    Chamberlain   of   !  lassachuset  ts , 
who    after".'ard?    held    the    offices   of    st^tc    tre'^surer   anc.   governor 
respectively.      Other    "carpet   ba^^-?^ers"    v/ere   C.    P.    Leslie   of  Hew 
York,    foiinerly    in   the    internal    revenue    bureau;      G.    Pillsbury,    vice- 
president    of    the   Union   Lea^'^ues    in    the    state;    and  J.    K.    Jillson, 
v.'hose;    best    clai;;:   to   notoriety    came    through   the    fact    that   he   had 
married   a   nef'ro    vroman.      There    were    some    able   non-resident    colored 
la\7i'ers    in   the    body,    amonf^^   whom  may    be   mentionea  J.    J.    "/right, 

L.    S.    Langley    ano.   W.    J.    i.'/liippei'.      V/liippe'r  was   a  man  of   o.ecided 

(1) 
ability    ana   v.as    afterwaras    elected  judge.  Of   the    one    hundred 

ana    t.venty-five   delegates,    forty-four   werb   foreigners,    as   far   as 

the    state   was    concerned.      Massachusetts    coi;2t ributed  nine   delegates; 

'  orth   Carolina,    four;    Pennsylvania,    tv/o ;    several   other   states    one 

each.      There    v;ere    also   members    of    the    convention  who   were    from 


(1)       Sketches    of   the   doleg'-tes   to    the    convention   ar.--   given    in   the 
.ew   York    Times,    Jan.    23,    18(38,    ana    in    the    New   York   World,    April 
iO',    18  38. 


(1) 

v.niaark ,    ''"reland,    Dutch    Guiana,    ana   other   I'oreijm    countries.      One 
coount   gives    the   number  of  preacher  aelep;ates   as    seven.      T?ie   most 
:'0:i.inent   of   these    were   R.    H.    Cain,    colorea,    af ter'.varcis   member  of 
congress;    and.   B.    F.    V'hit  terriore ,    white,    of  I.iassachuset  ts ,    later 

lected    to    Congress,    but    turned  out    for    selling   V/est    Point 
cadetships.  ■      T'if  ty-seven  of   the    seventy-three   colored  delegates 
a   three   years    before    constituted  part    of    the    slave   rrorertv   of 
xth   Carolina,    anu    it    is    neealess    to    say    that    illiteracy    ivas   one 
thtir    chief    chr.ract  eristics .      The  most    famous    native   negro    in 
-.:e   convention  '//as   Leverly   Masii   of   Richlana   District.      He  haa 


1)         The   Nev/   York_  '^orla    of   April   10,    1858,    gives    the    following 
ble    shov/inf:    the    residence   of    the    aeler'-.tes : 


'.''hites 

South  Carolina 2'6 

"orth  Carolina-- 3. 

jorgia 1 

-.ssachusetts 7 

nnecticut 

-OCLt    Island 

orth    (?)    

.7   York 

:  r-l  and 

••eland 

■ussia 

nma  rk    

■..:ncv,'n    


1, 
1, 

1. 

2. 
1. 

1. 
1, 
_4, 
'51 


Negroes 

South   Carolina 57. 

Pennsylvania 2. 

iviichigan 

Georgia    

Tennessee    

Ohio    

North   Carolina    

Virginia      

Massachusetts    

Dutch   Guiana    

Unknov/n 


■    1 

-  1 

-  1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
_5 
'73 


been   a  hotel    servant    in   Columbia,    but   after   the   war  turned  his 

(1) 
' tention   to   oratory    ana   soon  attained  political  prominence. 

The    convention   '.vas    called   to    oraer   by  Timothy  Hurley    of 

ei-'keley    District,    v/ho   moved   that    T.    J.    Robertson   be    requested 

to    act    as    temporary    chairman    .      The   motion  v/as    carried  and  Mr* 

-obertson   on    takirif-    the    chair   made   a    short   adaress,    in    the    coin-se 

of  v/hich  he   said:       "It   becomes  us    to   frame    a   just   ana  liberal 

constitution  that   v.'ill    giiarantee   equal    rifrhts    to   all,    regardless 

of   race,    color  or  p^-evious    conoition.      I    trust    there   will    be   no 

class    iegislatio::  here.      T  hope    v/e   will    act    in   such  a  manner  as 

ili    reflect    credit  upon  ourselves   s.n<-:    -ecure    the    confidence   of   the 

\2) 
people    of   the    state    whom  v/e    represent". 

The    chair    .'-uled   that    the  possession  of   General    Carley's  mil- 
itai-^.'    order  v;as   sufficient    eviaence  of  membership    in  the   conven- 
tion,   ana   that,    ninety-tv;o  members  having    responaed   to    the   roll- 
call,    it    was  unnecessary    to   go    into   any   further   investigation  as 
to   creaentials. 


(1)  y.3,sh  after.';ards    became    state    senator,    ana   v/as  kno\>m  as    a 

.  boon, 00   man,    that    is,    he    asked   that    amount    for  his   vote   on   cer- 
tain bills. 

(2)  Journal   cf   the    Gonvention,    p.    6. 


A.C.  I'ackey,  Collector  of  the  Port  at  Charleston,  v;as 
closen -president  of  theconvention,  and  CJ,  Stolbrand, secretary. 
T':ese  tv;o  officers  v-^ere  white;  the  assistant  secretary,  engross- 
ing clerk,  sergeant-at-arms ,  doorkeeper,  and  messengers  riere 
colored . 

Contrar;"  to  what  might  have  "been  expected,  the  temper  of 
the  conii^ention,  among  the  negro  ni.em.hers  especially/,  was  at 
first  very  moderate.    Pr  sident  Llackey  said  upon  taking  the  chai,- 
that  he  entertained  no  vindictive  feelings  toward  those  of  his 
fellow  citizens  who,  through  the  influence  of  their  political 
leaders,  had  teen  lead  to  entertain  erroneous  sentiBients.  He 
v/as  opposed  to  all  confiscations  of  property,  and  to  any  general 
disfranchisesient  of  the  mtisses  of  the  people.   If  it  would  not 
enranger  the  safety  of  the  nation  he  favored  a  general  amnesty. 
To- illustrate  further  the  moderation  ~ith  which  the  convention 
started  off,  when  the  question  of  electing  a  chajjlain  came  up 
several  members  exj^ressed  themselves  as  strongly  opposed  to 
"digging  unnecessarily  into  the  sta.te  treasury."   This  item 
of  expense  was  avoided  altogether  andthe  duty  of  chaplain  was 
performed  by  the  several  v/hite  and  colored  ministers  in  the  body, 

is  economy  in  the  use  of  the  people's  money  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  subsequent  record  of  these  same  foxinders  of  the 
Republican  party  in  South  Carolina. 

Quite  a  lively  discussion  &.rose  early  in  the  session 
over  a  resolution  proposing  to  invite  Crovernor  Orr  to  address 

1.    o"ournal  of  the  convention,  p,  16. 


the  convention.   Some  opposed  the  resolution  out-right,  others 
favored  it  only  after  the  v;ord  "Provisional"  had  been  inserted 
before  the  word  Governor,  ^-^z  But  despite  the  opposition, 
Governor  Qrr  "'as  invited  and  icjprovedthe  occasion  to  offer  the 
convention  some  very   timely  advice.   He  did  not  hesitate  to 
saj'"  that  the  convention  v/as  representative  onlj'-  of  the  colored 
population  of  South  Carolina:  that  the  intelligence,  wealth  and 
refineiaent  of  the  State  had  no  voice  in  its  deliberations.  He 
therefore  a.ll  the  more  earnestly  recommended  wise  and  moderate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  delegates,  and  suggested  some  of  the 
features  v/hich  he  considered  most  essential  jn  the  nev;  constitu- 
tion. 

He  urged  the  removal  of  all  political  disabilities  from 
the  white  citizens  in  these  v^.rds:  "Those  of  you  v;ho  are  to  the 
inanor  born  know  the  fact  that  very  few  white  men  in  South 
Carolina  abstained  from  some  participation  in  the  late  war. 
You  know  further  that  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  virtue  of 
South  Carolina  entered  eagerly  into  that  war,  and  that  when  it 
is  attempted  to  disfranchise  or  denounce  tliese  persons  as 
un\7orth3'-  of  public  trust,  it  is  to  exclude  the  real  intelligence 


(1)    Said  Beverly  Hash,  a  colored  delegate  from  Richland: 
"I  want  to  say,  TJr.  President,  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion inviting  Governor  Orr  to  address  this  convention.   I  am 
opposed  to  men  of  his  stripe  exercising  the  privilege  of  free 
speech  inside  of  the  hall.  Te  didn't  come  here  to  see  Governor 
Orr  make  a  flight  like  a  squirrel  from  one  tree  to  another.  I- 
remember  he  said  to  me  last  spring, 'better  wait  and  find  out_ 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  a' failure  or  not;  don't  jine  the 

I   Republican  party  yet;  don't  Jine  the  Democratic  party'.  He  v:anted 

me  to  sit  on  the  fence  vrlth   him,  and  when  he  got  ready' to  make 
■  one  of  his  flights  I  suppose  he  v/anted  me  JvPal^3°'^"^°^''  him,   ITo, 

—  gentlemen,  I  dont  propose  that  Governor  Oi-^r  come  here  to'  teach 
us  ground  and  lofty  tumbling.   I  come  froni  a  part  of  the  country 
'  h.ere  the  people  are  Republican;  from  a  district  where  the  people 


and  experience  of  -^-.he  S''.a"'.e  fron  her  com: .o ills . " 

In  regard  to  the  electiea  franchise,  he  advised  an  edu- 
cational or'  property  qualification,  applicable  to  l:!lacks  and 

''    whites  alike.   ' 

A  mo.tter  that  early  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the 
convention  '.vas  the  perfecting  of  v;ays  and  means  for  the  payment 
of  the  per  diem  and  ciilea-ge  of  the  delegates.   The  reconstruction 

I  acts  i)rovided  that  the  expenses  of  registration  v/ere  to  he  met 

'    "hy   the  "Federal  goverenment ,  hut  the  Stats  itself  v/as  left  to 
defray  the  cost  of  its  constitutional  convention.   For  this  pur- 

«  pose  the  acts  declared  that  the  convention  should  levy  and  collect 
a  tax,  and  not  use  the  money  of  the  state  treasury. 

The  finance  Committee  reported  a  recoimnendation  thjit  the 
convention  pledge  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  state  for  the 
redemption  of  the  .^500000  of  hills  receivable  authorized  hy  a 
previous  act  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  memhers  accept 
these  bills  in  payment  for  tlieir  services.  ^  Jyot   the  benefit  of 

'  those  who  ■vvere  not  willing  to  be  paid  in  state  bills,  and  insist- 
ed on  the  iipjiiediate  levy  of  a  tax  to  be  paid  in  geenbacks,  it 

:.s  pointed  out  that  the  collection  of  such  a  tax  in  a,  time 
sufficiently  short  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  convention  v;as  not 
j^possible.  To  over-come  the  difficulty  under  v7]iich  the  convention 

■.Tould  rather  hear  Governor  'Perry   any  time,  beca,use 
Me   know  ;:e  is  going  to  cuss  us  and  abuse  us  every  way  he  can;  but 
Governor  Orr.'  v/hy,  he  tumbles  so  fast  it  makes  a  man's  head 
'dizsie'  to  look  at  him."  Journal  of  the  Convei^tion,  p. 33. 

(1)  -Journal  of  the  Convent  ion, p.  -^5. 

(2)  Journal  of  the  Convent ion, p.  155. 


laoored  of  not  being  able  to  use  the  money  in  the  state  treasury, 
the  conimittee  rscommended  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  requesting 
[  the  cosunanding  general  to  issue  orders  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
treasury  for  the  pa::,'Taent  of  such  sums  as  might  "be  necessary 
to  defra;/"  the  current  expenses  of  the  convention.   The  ordinance 
further  provided  that  the  revenue  from  a  tax,  to  be  levied  and 
collected  at  a  convenient  tiiae  under  militar.y  order,  should  be 
deposited  in  the  state  treasury  to  replace  the  advances  made  to 
tile  convention.   Tiiia  tax  was  to  be  laid  on  all  real  estate; 
on  articles  manufactured  for  sale  during  the  year  1868;  on  bug- 
gies, -wagons,  carriages,  omnibuses,  gold  and  silver  plate,  v/atches 

a 

jsvrelry  and  pianos;  and  on  every  person  keepingdog  or  dogs.  At 

the  different  rates  which  were  fixed  upon  these  itsm^,  it  v;as 
thought  the  tax  would  amount  to  $75000,  the  sum  estiiiated  as 
necodsary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  theconvention  -The  per  diem 
of  the  members  Vw^as  fixed  by  the  ordinance  at  nine  dollars  for 
each,  and  the  mileage  at  twenty  cents  per  mile  to  and  from  Charles 
-ton. 

The  convention  v/as  occupied  a  week  in  discussing  the  report 
of  the  finance  committee.   The  recommendation  that  members  be 
paid  in  the  bills  receivable  of  the  ntate  proved  to  be  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  patriotism  of  not  a  few  of  the  delegates, 
although  they  all  asserted  tl-iat  they  did  not  come  to  the  con- 
vention to  make  a  fortune.   The  chairman  of  the  committee  argued 
'at  the  members  should  shov/  a  willingness  to  take  the  state 
cills,  thereby  enhancing  their  value  and  establishing  the  credit 
of  the  estate.    This  appeal,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  bren 


very  effective.   There  v/ere  those  in  the  convention  v/lio  v/ould 
be  paid  in  nothing  but  United  States  cur-rency,  and  if  such  cur- 
rency could  not  he  obtained  in  time  by  taxation  then  they  de- 
manded that  bonds  be  issued  and  sold  for  greenbacks.   But  the 
argument  was  advanced  that  if  the  bonds  of  the  State  were  put 
upon  the  market  they  v;ould  not  bring  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  . 
When  it  was  found  that  the  .clamor  for  jjreenbacks  was  useless,  the 
members  proceeded  as  a  last  resort  to  vote  an  increase  froin  nine 
to  eleven  dollars  per  day  in  thsir  salaries.   The  valuable  tirae 
consiuned  and  the  spirit  manifested  in  this  debate  would  indicate 
.at  the  delegates  of  the  convention  were  more  concerned  with 
'at  the^^  v/erp  to  receive  for  thair  services  than  thoy  were  in 

fra.riinc;  an  instri>inent  of  t^'oyernnent  for  the  State. 

As  none  of  the  influential  newspapers  of  the  State  \7ere 
in  sjrrapathy  with  the  convention  and  its  objects,  the  need  of  an 
organ  to  uphold  the  Republican  cause  was  strongly  felt  by  the 
leaders  of  the  new  jjarty. 

An  effort  was  made  to  supply/  this  need  b^--  sleeting  a  man 
to  do  the  coxivention  printing  v/ho  had  agreed,  in  the  event  of 
'ills    election,  to  establish  a  Republican  newspaper.   The  fact 
that  the  convention  v/as  without  an  organ  and  that  the  conserva- 
tive papers  manifested  a  spirit,  if  not  hostile  at  least  indiffer- 
ent, seems  to  have  caused  some  opposition  to  granting  the 
privileges  of  the  floor  to  the  press  representatives.   The 
Courier  and  the  I'ev^s  seldom  alluded  to  it  editorially,  and  pub- 
lished simplj;-  the  daily  proceedings  as  furnished  by  the  con- 
^ntion's  reporter.   But  fror:;  the   beginning  of  its  session,  the 
-p±e=''t7and  convention  had  been  the  object  of  many  scathing  attacks 


"by  tiie  reporters  and  editors  of  the  Cliarleston  Mercury,  and  the 
proceedings  indicate  that  there  v/as  consideraole  v/incing  under 
the  severe  lampoons  of  the  individual  raembers.   One  delegate 
said  he  would  not  have  been  slandered  as  he  h.ad  heen  by  the 
Mercury  since  corning  to  the  convention  for  five  hundred  dollars 
per  day.   The  cormnents  became  so  distasteful,  that  the  reporter 
of  the  Mercuryv/as  openly  assaulted  by  E.W.M.  Mackey,  a  son  of 
the  president  v/ho  had  gone  up  to  Orangeburg  and  had  himself 
elected  a  delegate.   After  this  digression,  a  debate  of  some 
length  occupied  the  attention  of  tlie  convention.   Pinally  a 
resolution  was  offered  'oy   S.H.  Chamberlain  denouncing  the 
Iiiercuryas  a  scurrilous  and  libellous  sheet,  and  excluding  its 
editors  and  reporter  from  the  convention  hall.^-^^  Altriough  many 
declared  that  they  were  in  favor  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press, 
the  resolution  v«-as  adopted  by  an  almost  uneinimous  vote. 

Many  other  subjects  occupied  tJie  time  of  the  convention 
before  the  real  work  of  framing  a  constitution  v/as  taken  up.  Thus 
a  debate  arose  over  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  v/hich  denounced 
the  former  ruling  class  and  declared  that  the  safetj   of  the 

government  deriianded  the  speedy  removal  of  the  officers  of  the 

(2) 
state  government.    Another  resolution  was  introduced  wliich 

recorrimended  that  the  convention  take  necessary''  action  to  expUt^n^  "J'^ 

from  the  vocabulary  of  South  Carolina  such  epithets  as  "negro" 

"nit:;;-;sr"  ,  and  "yankee". 

An  ordinance  to  annul  contracts  and  liabilities  v.O-.ere  the 

(1)    Journal  of  the  ^^'Qnventionjp.  IS'?. 

(2.)  Journal  of  Vr.e   Convention, p  ."^l.  Later  in  the  session 

"'.T.  Robertson  introduced  a  resolution  to  petition  General  Canby 


consideration  was  basgd  on  the  purcliase  of  slaves,  engaged  the 
a-^.tention  of  the  loody  for  soine  time,   Nearly  all  the  delegates 
v/ere  candidates  for  o::fice  and  the  discu:;sion  of  this  ordinance 
was  considered  a  good  opportunity  for  advancing  their  political 
interests.  Whether  favoring  or  opposing  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance, all  could  agree  in  denouncing  the  right  of  property  in 
slaves.   A  great  deal  of  eloquence  was  dispensed  "by  the  different 
delegates  on  the  punishment,  due  to  former  slave  o^mers.   One 
delegate  said;  "A  few  years  ago  the  popular  verdict  of  this 
country  was  passed  upon  the  slave  seller  and  tlie  slave  "buyer,  -.nd 
both  were  found  guilty  of  the  enormous  crime  of  slavery.   The 
er  of  the  slave  received  his  sentence,  which  was  the  loss  of 

3  slave,  and  we  are  now  to  pass  sentence  upon  t-e  seller,  lie 
propose  that  he  shall  he  punished  hy  the  loss  of  his  raone;/." 

:se  who  stood  for  the  resolution  said,  "let  the  creditor  take 

the  consequences  of  his  rebellion;"  those  who  opposed  it  said, 

"let  the  debter  fear  the  penality."   Since  each  side  put  forth 

:  '   part  the  sa^.e  arguifiant ,  viz:  tlie  iiupossibility  of  property 

i:  man,  the  questipn  turned  only  on  the  passage  of  a  law  violat- 

-  -^   the  obligation  of  contracts.   This  obstacle  did  not  long 

y.bolish  the  district  courts  and  dismiss  the  judges.  His  re- 
'  :s  in  behalf  of  the  resolution  v;ould  saem  to  indicate  that  be 
v/as  bidding  for  patronage  of  the  negroes.  He  said:  "I  know  tiiat 
liost  of  the  judges  of  the  district  courts  elected  by  tlie  legisla- 
ture of  1865  are  unfriendly  to  the  colored  people  and  oppose  in 
|toto/^jthe  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress.  The r^a^ prejudices  are 
^so  -ffyTWoia-  that  it  is  impossible  f  orthe  colored  man  to  obtain 
jus^.iGe.  These  courts  are  now  in  session  in  the  different  country 
districts  every  week,  and  colored  persons  are  being  tried,  con- 
victed and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  the  most  trivial  offences. 
It  is  upon  these  grounds  in  performance  of  what  I  feel  to  be  roy 
duty,  that  I  hiave  dravai  a  petition  requesting  general  Canb^r  to 
abolish  tbe  district  courts  of  the  State."  Tlve  resolution  v/aF 
unanimously  adopted-  Journal  of  convention ,p ,  358. 
(l)    Speech  of  R.B.  Elliot  ,Jpurnal  of  conven-^ i ^■n,p.  22'''. 


stand  out  against  the  great  moral  reliuke  which  the  convention 

felt  was  needed  to  be  administered  to  the  former  slave  ovmers , 

and  the  ordinance  was  adopted  to3'-  a  lar^e  maJorit3'". 

A  suhject  receiving  special  attention  was  a  resolution 

petitioning  Congress  to  lend  the  State  one  million  dollars  to 

-rchase  lands  for  the  colored  people.   This  measure  was  known 

i    to  he  very  popular  among  the  negroes,  who  expectedt/iat  ,  in 

addition  to  their  freedom,  the  government  v/as  going  to  give  each 

of  them  forty  acres  of  land  aiid  a  mule.   Those  who  spoke  against 

the  resolution  openly  denounced  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  as 

acting  from  political  motives  and  as  deceiving  the  colored  people 

'  hy  raising  expectations  that  could  not  be  realized.  ^^'  In  vairl  did 

,  the  opposition  insist  that  Congress  would  not  listen  to  such  an 

;)sal;  that  the   effect  of  such  a  petition  would  be  to  cause  the 

laborer  go  quit  his  employer  in  the  expectation  of  soon  posessing 

a  farm  of  his  own.   The  friends  of  the  measure,  relying  perhaps 

upon  the  generosity  of  Congress  as  displa3'-ed  in  the  Freedmen's 

Bureau,  pretended  to  think  their  request  would  be  granted  for 

e  asking.  "Help  the  colored  man,"  became  the  cry.  F.J.  Moses, Jr. 

'0    In  an  able  speech  on  the  question.  C.P.  Leslie  said:  "But 
^  -it  was  not  the  real  question  (no  mone3'-  in  the  United  States 
-asury)  before  the  house.  The  "-ea,l  question,  when  practically 
ited  is  how  far  the  Republican,  party  of  South  CJArolina  will 
Lerate  demagogism.  That  was  the  question  in  one  of  its  phases. 
-■   phase  was  how  much  political  capital  could  be  (the  owner  of  • 
e  petition.  Rev.  R.H.  Cain,  colored)  made  out  of  a  measure  that 
erybody  and  the  world  knew  would  not  bring  a  dollar  for  the 
lief  of  the  ..eople.   If  the  ovmer  of  the  motion  had,  in  his 
•  iiment  in  support  of  the  measure,  sho.-m  th^at  there  was  a  reason- 
le  probability  that  the  loan  could  be  obtained  if  the'  petition 
-..3sed  the  convention,  I  would  not  have  said  a  word.   But  his 
argiAment  v/as  an  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  colored  people  of 
the  state.   He  undertook  to  hold  out  to  them  the  probabilities 
of  their  getting  land  and  told  them  they  were  entitled  to  it, 


a  candidate  for  Congress,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  haraii^ue 
said:  "Plow  do  3.^ou  propose  to  reconstruct  the  Union.  There  are  a 

ousand  ways  of  picking  up  the  broken  fragments  and  reconstruct- 
ing a  vessel,  but  how  do  we  propose  to  do  it?  Do  we  propose  to 
bi  ild  it  up  on  a  solid  foundation,  that  shall  resist  the  storms 
of  ages;  or  do  we  exi)ect  to  patch  up  here  and  there,  to  build 
up  with  men  not  devoted  to  the  gt.vernment  whom  the  government 
has  merely  freed  to  put  in  a  worse  condition  than  before?  There 
is  but  one  way  of  making  a  man  love  his  country:  I  love  my  country/" 
tovm,  I  .love  the  house  I  live  in,  the  land  I  live  on,  the  sand  I 
;.lk  on;  because  in  that  sand,  in  that  house,  in  that  town,  I 
ive  an  interest.   I  have  an  interest  in  the  wealth  and  prosperi- 
t;'   of  the  State.   You  cannot  make  citizens   out  of  these  people 
unless  you  give  them  those  things  which  make  men  citizens.  I  say 

ou  must  bind  them  to  the  government  with  ties  that  cannot  be 
broken.   Give  them  land;  give  them  houses.  They  deserve  it  from 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  They  deserve  it  for  protecting  the 
families  of  those  who  v;ere  av/ay  from  their  homes  during  the  late 
war."    '   Ot?ier  speakers  followed  in  the  same  strain.  "Let  the 
large  estates  of  the  v/hites  be  divided",  said  ?.L.  Cardozo,"and 
the  poor  colored  people  v;ill  .have  a  better  opportunity  of  buying 
lands .  "  ''  2  ) 

that  it  was  just  they  Si^ould  have  it.  Ha  saw  among  the  crowd  of 
spectators  be"'^ind  the  railing  the  arti2ans,the  working  men;  he 
saw  the  laborers  and  farmers  ar.d  he  a.ppealed  to  them  and  their 
passions,  and  not  to  the  good  sense  of  the  house.  It  then  became 
clear  to  my  mind  that  the  member  from  Charl2ston(Rev.R.F. Grain) , 
from  the  v/ay  he  handled  the  subject,  proposedto  make  political 
capital  for  himself,  ar.d  }»ad  lie 'not  taken  t>at  course  I  would 

(1)  Jcurnctl  of  the  Convention, p.  433. 

(2)  Ibid  p.  405  in  the  sar.e  connection  R,  E.Cctin  said: 


The  d.e"bates  on  this  question  were  very  citter  and  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  arouse  the  prejudice  of  the  necroes  against 
7;hites.   The  charge  ^ras   common  that  the  whites  received  laore 
aid  fron  the  Br-eau  than  the  blacks  and  that  the  negro  had  a 
ri  i'it  to  share  the  white  man's  lands.  It  v/as  charged  that  this 
electioneering  scheme  of  arraying  the  negroes  against  the  whites 
was  regularly  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  political  tactics  of  the 
Repuhlican  party  in  South  Carolina.   The  "blacks,  peaceable  when 
let  alone,  were  easil;/-  influenced  by  the  politicians  who  cared 
naught  for  the  welfare  of  the  ^tate  or  of  the  negro^as"  except  as  ^-^^  /J) 
he  ministered  to  their  aggrandizement. 

W  Two  topics  which  demanded  perhaps  the  largest  amount  of 

attention  of  anj--  treated  by  the  convention  '.vere,  first,  a   reso- 
lution petitioning  General  Canby  for  a  temporary  stay  of  sales 
on  execution  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and,  second  the  passage 
of  a  "stay  law"  to  be  effective  after  the  ratification.   The 
leading  supporters  of  the  f'rst  measure  ".vere  R.C.  DeLarge, 
V.J.  i?/'hipper,  and  P..!.  Moses, Jr.;  T.J.  Robertson,  R.H.  Cuin  ,  and 
F.L.  Cardozo  v;ere  the  princip?,!  opponents.   The  debate  on  the 
resolution  was  characterized  by  much  bitterness  and  many  personal 
allusions.  T.J.  Robertson  said;  "I  for  one  am  willing  to  see  the 

not  have  said  a  word.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  a  delegate  from 
Charleston,  v/ho  stands  so  well,  so  high  in  the  conraunity  both  for 
respectability  and  honor,  whose  motto  is  to  do  right "though  the 
heavens  fall",  a  man  so  intelligent  as  he  is,  offer  a  resolution 
|0r  petition  upon  which  he  knew  not  one  dollar  could  be  obtained  , 
'and  that  it  was  offered  only  for  political  effect.  Journal  of 
the  Convention, p.  389. 

After  fifty  men  have  gone  on  a  plantation,  worked  the  whole  year 
at  raising  t  wenty  thousand  bushels  of  rice,  and  then  go  to  get 
their  one-third,  by  the  time  the;/  get  through  the  division,  after 
having  been  char;ed  b;'-  the  landlord  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  a 
pound  for  bacon,  tv;o  or  three  dollars  for  a  pair  of  brogans  that 
""ot  sixty  cents,  for  living  that  cost  a  mere  song,  two  dollars  a 


property  of  the  country,  if  necessary,  chanse  hands,  nnd  if  lands 
are  sold  cheap  so  much  the  oetter  for  the  T.^orking  man, 
^  The  men  asking  relief  with  but  fev/  exceptions  are  those  who  do  not 
reco;7nize  the  validity  of  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress. 
Some  of  them  call  this  convention  a  managerie,  a  collection  of 
v/ild  animals.  •  Is  this  menagerie  to  protect  their  property  at 
the  expense  of  the  loyal  citizens  and  the  working  men  of  the 
country'",  or  are  we  to  ohey  the  laws  which  recognize  no  such 
measures."  ^    '   But  the  defenders  of  the  resolution  were  equally 
zealous.  They  accused  the  opposition  with  trying  to  defeat  the 
measiire  for  purely/'  personal  motives  and  with  a  viev/  to  filling 
their  own  coffers.  They  said  that  the  harangues  in  the  interest 
of  the  poor  man  were  simply  for  effect,  and  denied  that  any 
further  impoyerishmeht  of  the  rehels  ?irould  result  in  any  good 
to  an:/  class. 

Shipper  who  made  the  ahlest  speech  that  was  delivered  in 
"behalf  of  the  resolution,  said:  "I  hope  there  is  not  a  man  in 
■  is  "body,  whatever  may  he  his  course,  v/ho ,  will  suffer  himself 

oushel  for  corn  that  can  he  bought  for  one  dollar;  after,  I  say, 

these  people  have  v/orked  the  whole  season,  and  at  the  end  r.iake 
up  their  account,  the;/"  find  themselves  in  debt.  The  planters  sell 
their  cotton,  for  it  is  said  that  the  negro  has  not -brains  enough 
'  to  sell  his  ovm  cotton.  He  can  raise  anything;  he  can  dig  ditches, 
pick  cotton,  but  has  not  the  sense  to  sell  it.  I  deprecate  that 
idea.  I  would  rather  see  these  people  have  little  cottages  and 
farms  for  themselves."  Journal  of  Convent,  p.  423, 

(1)     Journal  of  the  Convention  p.  106,  R.H.  Grain  v;as  equally 
as  vindictive.  Extracts  from  his  speech  are  as  follows: "The  right 
of  the.  poor  man  is  equally  as  sacred  to  the  convention  or  the 
commanding  general  as  the  right  of  the  rich  man:  The  large  land- 
holders have  been  for  yesirs   the  recipients  of  all  the  benefits 
from  these  lands.  They  entered  heart  and  soul  into  all  acts  of 
relellion.  They  have  made  their  money;  they  have  amplyfied  their 
domains  by  virtue  of  speculations  in  lands.  They  are  that  very 
class  of  men  who  have  been  standing  out  against  the  government, 
^  


to  be  SY/ayed  by  passion  or  prejudice.   I  hope  whatever  3?-ou  do 
here  j'-ou  will  do  it  feeling  that  it  is  for  the  good  and  for  the 
"best  interests  of  the  people  j-ou  represent.   I  .lope  it  v/ill  not 
be  done  as  a  measure  of  punishment  to  a  people  alreadj^  punished 
too  severely.  Y/liatcver  you  do,  above  all  do  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  done  for  the  purpose  of  revenge."  d) 

After  a  four  days'  debate,  the  resolution  passed  the  con- 
vention by  a  majority  of  five. 

The  second  measure  of  relief,  known  as  the  "stay  law", 
provoked  a  discussion  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  which  v;as  ' 
brought  out  by  the  resolution  just  mentioned.  It  "as  long  under 
consideration  and  was  not  adopted  until  the  last  da:/  of  the  sess- 
ion. It  provided  that  execution  on  judgments  already  rendered 
should  be  for  only  one-tenth  of  the  amount  due,  and  tliat  other 
executions  for  proportional  amounts  should  be  issued,  from  year 
to  year  till  1872,  when  the  la,w  would  become  inoperative. 

The  qualifications  of  electors  was  of  course  the  vital 
question  before  the  convention.  The  committee  on  franchise  and 
elections  recoTtimended  that  every  male  citizen  of  the  TJnited 

gainst  the  constitution.   These  men  have  sacrificed  money,  and 
".ime  to  defeat  the  assembling  of  this  convention.  Ought  they  not, 
therefore,  to  be  compelled  to  pay  their  honest  debts.   They  run 
out  into  the  great  sea  of  speculation,  they  run  the  hazard  of  the 
ie  and  should  take  the  consequences.   I  aui  for  the  well  being 
."  the  State  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  passage  of  such 
.n  act  the  poor  man  will  be  benefitted.   I  l5elieve  it  will  re- 
sult only  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  their  large,  broad 
acres,  the  rich  and  the  luxuriant,  who  once  rede  in  their  car- 
riages, who  rnade  the  war  which  has  brought  them  to  destruction," 

(1)    Journal  of  the  Convention,  p.  129 


states  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upv^ards ,  without  dis- 
traction 01  race,  color,  or  former  condition,  v/ho  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  for  one  year,  siiould  be  entitled  to  the 
franchise;  "Pr-ovided,  that  every  person  coniing  of  age  after 
the  year  1875,  to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  an  elector, 
shall  be  able  to  read  and  write;  Brovided,  further,  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or  hold  office  who  is  now  or  here- 
after nia.Y   be  disqualified  therefor  by  the  constitution  of  the 
r.ited  States;  until  such,  disqualification  shall  be  reriedied  by 

e  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall 
ave  pov:er  to  remove  such  disability'-  b^^-  a  tv;o-thirds  vote".  But 
-\is  effort  to  incorporate  an  educational  qua^lif ication,  effective 
5  after  1875,  failed  tj   a  vote  of  107  to  2,  and  a  section  was  in- 
serted in  the  franchise  article,  \7hich  forever  prohibited  the 
passage  of  any  law  depriving  citizens  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
'"/e  severity  of  the  second  proviso,  T.-as  increased  b;'-  the  clause 
I     being  stricken  out  v/hich  gave  the  general  Assembly  the  power  to 
remove  the  political  disabilities  of  the  whites.   Thus  the  right  . 
of  manhood  suffrage  v/as  extended  universally  to  thecolored  race, 
":ile  the  restrictions  under  which  the  vrhites  v/ere  alread^r 
laced  v;ere  left  unchanged.   The  result  of  this  action  ":as  of 
course  to  leave  the  State  entirely  in  the  control  of  tiie  negroes. 
Another  important  clause  in  the  constitution  provided  th^t 
-  all  the  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  state 
should  be  open  to  .-ill  of  the  children  and  3^outh  of  the  State 
regardless  of  raco  or   color  .'--^ 

(l)     Journal  of  the  convention,  p.  889. 


T/\e  iiiser-'-.iori  of  a  clause  in  the  constitution  providing 
for  a  homestead  lav;  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  session. 

3  soction  containing  ths  law  first  called  for  a  hor.;cstead 
exemption  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  country'  or  town 
property  to  t>^e  value  of  two  thousand  dollars.'-'-'   There  seemed 
to  be  none  v/ho  opposed  the  law  in  principle,  the  only  diffi- 
culties oeinc  to  decide  on  the  amount  to  be  exempted  from  execu- 
tion and  whether  or  not  the  law  was  to  be  retrospective  in  its 
'  operations.   This  latter  difficulty,  however,  did  not  trouble  any 
-t  a  few  of  the  "■riea.lt'tiy   delega.tes.  T.J.  Robertson  offered  an 
..  endinent  that  no  hoinestea.d  should  Toe  exempt  from  levy  for  a^ny 
|.  just  debt  existing  "prior  to  the  passfige  of  this  constitution  ." 
■■  ?Te  claimed  to  favor  the  law  as  applied  to  the  future  but  con- 
tended that  to  exempt  property  already  involvei^  v;ould  be  to  jjass^ 
and  ex  i2_^st_  facto  law,  which  the;/"  had  no  authority  to  do.  But 
the  convention  did  not  favor  this  amendment,  and  the  section 
passed  as  it  was  first  reported.   The  debate  on   this  measure  was 

usually  prolonged  and  was  characteri;'.ed  by  a  great  disijlay  of 
oratory.  ^^' 


(1)  Journal  of  the  Convention,  ii  .452 

(2)  The  Journal  p.  476,  contains  ti'-e   following:  "P'ere  Mr. 
Leslie  v/as  so  overcome  by  his  feelings  as  to  burst  into  tears, 
and  sat  down  cimidst  intense  silence,  having  evidently  enlisted 
the  warmest  s^.T.pathies  of  the  members  of  the  convention." 


Several  notev;orthy  ordinances  1:651(163  those  already 
mentioned   ere  passed.   One  repealed  "all  acts  and  pretended 
acts"  of  the  legislature  passed  since  1860  v;hich  pledged  the  faith 
and  credit  of  the  State  for  t';e  benefit  of  any  corporate  body. 
Another  provided  that  at  an  election  to  be  held  April  14,  the 
constitution  should  be  submitted  for  ratification,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  an  election  should  be  held  for  members  of  the 
let'islature,  governor,  and  other  state  officers.   Others  provided 
for  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  and  inauguration 
of  th-e  governor  on  May  12,  for  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  pederal  constitution,  and  for  the  election  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  two  United  States  senators.   Also  a  reso- 
lution v/as  adopted  petitioning  Congress  to  remove  all  political 
disabilities  from  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Tne   convention  adjourned  on  March  17,  having  been  in 
session  fifty-three  days. 


7,   On  March  13,  General  Oan'by  announced  that  the  conven- 
tion had  franed  a  constitution  and  proceeded  to  issue  an  order  for 
holding  an  election  on  the  days  fixed  by  the  convention  ordinance. 
This  provided  that  all  the  registered  voters  of  the  State  rairht 
vote    'Tor  Constitution"  or  "Against  Constitution"  and  also  "ort 
the  same  ballot  for  -the  state  officers  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  specified  in  the  aforesaid  ordinance"   The 
boards  of  regis trationvrere  instructed  to  revise  for  a  period  of 
five  days  the  registration  lists,  and  upon  being  satisfied  that 
any  person  not  entitled  thereto  had  been  registered  to  strike 
the  narae  of  such  person  from  the  lists  .   The  names  of  all  per- 
sons who  possessed  the  qualifications  required  by  the  acts  and  who 
had  not  already  been  registered  were  to  be  added  to  the  lists. 
In  deciding  who  were  to  be  stricken  from  the  lists,  the  attention 
of  the  boards  was  especially  directed  to  the  supplementary  recon- 
struction act  of  Jiily  19,  1867.   In  order  to  secure  a  full  vote 
at  the  election,  it  v^as  ordered  that  a  voter  v;ho  had  reBided  in  a 
district  for  ten  days  might  vote  upon  presentation  of  his  regis- 
tration certificate,  or  upon  his  affidavit  that  he  had  not  al- 
ready voted  during  the  election.   All  judges  and  clerks  employed 
in  the  ele<;tion  were  required  to  take  and  subscribe  the  "oath  of 
office  prescribed  by  the  law  for  officers   of  the  United  States  ". 
No  member  of  the  board  of  registration  who  was  a  condidate  for 
office  was  allowed  to  serve  as  a  judge  or  manager  of  election. 


The  same  rep;ulations  were  laid  down  for  the  preservation  of 
order  as  were  prescribed  for  the  election  to  decide  upon  the  hold- 
ing of  tlE  constitutional  convention.  ^•'-' 

Ten  days  later  Canhy  issued  another  order  giving  further 
details  regarding  the  revision  of  the  registration  lists  and  the 
conduct  of  the  election.    Civil  officers  were  instructed  to 
render  such  services  as  were  required  in  posting   and  serving 
notices.  Registrars,  b^'-  heconing  candidates  for  off  ice.^v/ere  not 
to  he  disqualified  for  continuing  to  act  as  registrars.   UTherever 
vacancies  occurred  in  the  registration  boards,  the  post  coinrianders 
were  to  fill  then  ^nd  report  their  action  promptly  to  the  com- 
mand ing  general.  >'''^ 

On  inforiiiation  received  from  different  sections  of  the 
State" and  fron  raembers  of  both  political  parties  that  conbinations 
have  been  formed  to  present,  delay,  or  hinder  persons  from  exer- 
cising their  rights "at  the  coning  election,  "eneral  Canby  issued 
another  order  on  April  6,  giving  warning  that  any  attempt  to 
interfere  vath  the  election  would  make  the  offenders  amenable  to 
all  the  penalties  of  the  law.    If  at  any  polling  place  the  bn.llot 
boxes  should  be  destroyed  or  if  the  electors  should  be  prevented 
by  intinidiation  from  voting,  a  new  election  v/as  to  be  ordered 
for  that  precinct.   To  the  end  that  election  officers  nifht  be 

protected  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  that  voters  might 

(1)  The  order  is  printed  in  the  Courier  of  llarch  16. 

(2)  Ibid, ,   March  24. 


iD^  protected  in  the  sKercise  of  the  franchise,  poflt  commanders 

were  authorized  to  station  military  commissioners  at  places 
remote  from  their  headquarters.   These  commissioners  were  to  have 
troops  at  their  disposal  and  were  empowered  to  exercise  a  gen- 
eral police  authority  durine  the  election.   All  arrests  made  by 

the  commissioners  were  to  he  reported  to   the • commanding  gen- 
eral for  his  decision  as  to  whether  the  offenders  v;ere  to  be 
tried  by  a  military  tribtmal  or  be  brought  before  a  civil  court. 
All  persons  whether  in  authority  or  not  v/ere  required  to  obey 
and  execute  all  lawful  orders  of  the  military  commissioners. d) 

Prom  these  regulations  it  is  seen  that  G-eneral  Canby 
spared  no  pains  to  poll  the  largest  possible  strength  of  the 
registered  voters.   In  this  regard  at  least  he  enforced  the  re- 
construction acts  to  the  very  letter  and  by  every  means  at  hip. 
command.    The  bitterest  radical  could  not  have  found  reason  to 
complain  at  his  methods. 

Some  time  before  the  adjournment,  the  members  of  the 
constitutional  convention  resolved  themselves  into  a  Republican 
nominating  body  and  placed  candidates  before  the  people  for  tJie 
state  offices..   With  one  exception  the  nominations  v/ere  made 
from  among  the  delegates  to  the  convention. 

T.  J,  Robertson  &  General  R*  K.  Pcott  were  the  candi- 
dates for  the   ^gubernatorial  nomination.   Scott  v/as  chosen,  and, 
his  nomination  being  endorsed  by  Robertson,  the  convention  adopted 
(1)   Published  in  the  Coixrier,   April  7. 


a  resolution  pledging  their  support  to  Ro"bertson  for  the  position 
of  United  States  senator.   General  Scott  was  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  was  at  the  tine  of  his  nomination  assistant  cornmissioner  of 
tie  Preedriien's  Bureau  in  the  State.    The  other  nominations 
were:   for  lieutenant  governor,  Lemuel  Boozer;  for  .i'tate  treas- 
urer, N.  G.  Parker  from  Massachusetts;  for  comptroller  general,  J. 
J.  Feagle  from  New  York;  for  Secretary  of  State,  F,  L.  Cardozo, 
colored;  for  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  P.  J.  Moses,  Jr.; 
for  attorney  general,  D.  H.  Chamherlain  from  Massachusetts. 

These  nominations  illustrated  how  completely  the  new 
party  was  in  the  control  of  the  "carpet  baggers  ".The  native  negroes 
came  in  for  no  share  of  the  offices,  and  even  the  white "scalawags" 
were  not  to  he  preferred  before  northern  men. 

The  convention  nominated  delegates  to  the  national 
Republican  convention,  declared  General  Ulysses  S.  arant  their 
unanimous  choicie  for  president,  and  after  singing  "Rally  Roimd 
the  Flag"  adjourned  sine  die j^' 

The  Democratic  convention  assembled  at  Colijmbia  April  3, 
and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  representing  the  views  of 
their  party.    They  professed  thei^^  allegiance  to  and  cooperation 
with  the  national  Democratic  party  «  "a  partj'-  f  aithjful  to  the 
principles  of  the  Federal  constitution  as  maintained  by  the  fathers 
of  the  republic".   All  men   prepared  to  act  with  the  party  were 


(1)    The  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  published  in  the 
Courier  of  LCarch  12. 


earnestly  invited  to  fom  Democratic  clu"bs  in  ever^'-  section  of  the 
State.   The  people  were  urgecl  to  ko  to  the  polls  and  vote  against 
the  constitution  of  the  radical  faction,  and  to  Ai-ote  for  good  and 
true  men  for  all  offices  within  their  gift.    "At  the  same  time 
in  voting  for  offices  under  the  constitution  v/e  would  put  on  record 
our  protest  against  its  validity."   To  encourage  the  negroes,  the 
delegates  declared  their  v/illingness  to  grant  them,  under 
proper  qualifications  as  to  property  and  intelligence,  the  right 
of  siiffrage. 

After  adopting  a  platform,  the  con-"-ention  proceeded  to 
nominate  State  officers,  congressmen,  and  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  convention.    Two  addresses  were  also  issued, 
one  to  the  conservatives  of  the  State  and  one  to  the  colored 
people. ^    ' 

The  address  to  the  conservatives  recited  the  deplorable 

(1)   The  address  to  the  colored  people  is  printed  in  the  Courier 
of  April  6.   An  extract  from  it  is  as  follows  :   "Your  present 
power  must  surely  and  soon  pass  from  you.   Nothing  that  it  "builds 
will  stand  and  nothing  will  remain  of  it  "but  the  prejudices  it 
may  create.    It  is  therefore  a  most  dangeroixs  tool  that  you  are 
handling.    Your  leaders,  "both  white  and  hlack,  rtre  using  your 
votes  for  n-^ thing  hiit  their  individual  gain.   Jlany  of  them  you 
have  only  known  heretofore  to  despise  and  mis  true t,  until  your 
leagues  comnanded  you  to  vote  for  them.   Offices  and  salaries 
for  themselves  are  the  heights  of  their  ambitions;   and  so  that 
they  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  they  oare  not  who  is  caught 
in  the  storm  that  follows.   Already  they  have  driven  away  all 
capital  and  credit  from  the  South.   What  fev/  enterprises  are 
carried  on  are  only  the  work  of  southern  men,  who  have  faith  that 
the  present  state  of  affairs  is  but  temporary.   The  v/orld  does 
not  offer  bette  r  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  capital  than 
are  found  here,  but  will  your  radical  friends  s t  nd  their  money 
here  to  invest?   Not  one  dollar.    They  v/ould  just  as  soon  ven- 


condition  of  the  State  and  the  objectionFs  of  the  convention  to 
the  radical  constitution.  It  urged  the  v/hites  not  only  them- 
selvts  to  vote  hut  to  persuade  the  negroes  and  shov/  then  tha,t  it 

was  to  their  interest  to  vote  v.'ith  the  whites  .    The  nominee 
for  governor  was  W.  ^.  Porter  of  Charleston;  the  inciinhnnts  of  the 
other  state  offices  were  with  one  or  tv^o  exceptions  renominated. 

Before  adjourning,  the  convention  re^iuested  Chairrian  Burt 
to  rive   his  opinion  as  a  lawj;-er  on  the  legality  of  the  new  con- 
stitution.  He  stated  it  as  his  earnest  conviction  that  the  con- 
stitution if  ratified  would  be  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  "both  races. 
"I  protest",  said  the  spealcer,  "against  that  constitution  because 
it  seeks  to  destroy  our  past,  our  history  -  every  landmark.   No 
people  on  this  continent  can  endure  the  burden  of  taxation  that 
that  constitution  imposes .   All  taxation  by  that  instrument  is 

ture  an  investments  in  Hayti  or  Liberia  a,s  commit  their  mone;''  to 
the  influence  of  your  lerislation.   Capital  has  learned  to  srhun 

it  as  a  deadly  plague  , We  do  not  pretend  to  "be 

better  friends  to  your  race  than  we  are  to  ourselves,  and  v;e  only 
speak  vdiere  we  are  not  invited  because  your  welfare  concerns  ours. 
If  you  destroy  yourselves  you  injure  us  and  we  v;ould  if  we  could 
avert  the  v;hole  danger.   We  are  not  in  any  condition  to  make  you 
any  promises  or  to  propose  to  you  any  compromises.   We  can  do 
no  thin*'  but  await  the  course  of  events  -  but  this  we  do  without 
the  slightest  misgiving  or  apprehension  for  ourselves.   We  shall 
not  give  up  our  country  and  time  will  soon  restore  our  control 
of  it  .   But  we  earnestly  caution  you  and  beg  you  in  the  mean- 
v.'hile  to  bev/are  of  the  use  you  maZ-:e  of  your  temporary  power. 
Remember  that  your  race  has  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose,  if  you  invoke  that  prejudice  of  race  which, since  the  world 
wa.s  made  has  ever  driven  the  weaker  tribe  to  the  wall  .  Forsake 
then  the  wicked  and  stiipid  men  who  would  involve  ynu  in  this  fol- 
ly and  Eitke  to  yourselves  friends  ahd  not  enemies  of  the  yiiite 
people  of  Sotth   Carolina." 


imposed  upon  real  estate  and  the  sale  of  merohandise.    The  tax- 
able property  is  held  by  one  race  and  the  law  making  power  hy 
the  other.   Not  only  the  arduous  appropriations  are  paid  by  the 
v/hites,  but  all  others  with  the  exception  of  a  snail  tax  for 
educational  purposes.   "Without  any  qjcilif ications  .whatever,  one 
class   is  allowed  to  vote,  while  the  other  is  disfranchised. 
Those  who  do  not  hold  the  property  vote  and  make  laws,  while  the 
property  owners  are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  even  a  constable.- — 
So  cumbersome  and  conflictinrr  are  the  details  of  that  constitution 
that  we  will  be  crushed  by  it.   The  impoverished  people  cannot 
bear  up  under  it  .   Every  antagonism  betv/een  the  two  races  is 
incited  by  it.    I  call  upon  every  white  man  and  every  colored  man 
to  laiite,  resist,  and  defeat  that  constitution  by  every  means  our 
oppressors  permit   us  to  use.    It  is  a  duty   we  ov;^e  to  the  living 
and  to  the  dead".   Burt's  address,  of  which  the  above  is  only  a 
part,  v*ras  listened  to  with  close  attention  and  at  its  conclusion 
the  thanks  of  the  convention  were  tendered  to  the  speaker.   The 
address  was  published  by  the  executive  committee  as  a.  campaign 
docmient  .'-^^ 

The  declared  principles  on  v/hich  the  Democratic  party  v/as 
orgp.nized  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  entire  body  of  the  con- 
servatives in  the  State,   Some  objected  to  the  concession  made 
in  favor  of  negro  sioffrage.   Others  opposed  the  action  of  the 
convention  in  nominating  candidates  for  office,  thereby  taking 

(1)  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  published  in  the  Courier 
of  Anr.  6. 


it  for  granted  that  the  constitution  v/ould  be  ratified.   The 
part  of  wisdom,  it  was  said,  v;as  for  the  conservatives  to  vote 
solidly  af^ainst  the  C'^nstitution,  which  they  either  could  or 
could  not  defeat.    If  they  could  defeat  it  the  ma-tter  would  end. 
If  they  could  not,  to  enter  into  a  contest  for  offices  ixnder 
it  was  preclusive  of  any   protest  against  it.   On   this  ground 
Porter  declined  the  nomination  for  governor.   He  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  nane  candidates  for  state  officers,  as  the  conser- 
vatives could  defeat  the  constitution  if  they  could  elect  their 
nominee.   "A  vote  against  the  constitution  satisfies  our  whole 
political  duty",  he  said.      As  an  additional  reason  for  his 
action,  he  pointed  out  that  if  elected  he  could  not  qualify 
under  the  proposed  constitution,'-^^ 

As  the  day  for  the  election  drew  near,  the  press  of  the 
State  and  the  prominent  men  generally  Taecame  more  and  more  earn- 
est in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  rejection  of  the  constitution. 
No  further  action  v/as  taken  hy  the  Democrats  after  Porter  is  refu- 
sal to  "become  their  candidate.    It  came  to  "be  generally  recog- 
nized that  officers  had  "been  nominated  only  to  "bring  out  the  en- 
tire strength  of  the  white  vote.   Hence  the  Democrats  made  no 
effort  to  elect  officers  but  bent  all  their  energies  toward  de- 
feating the  radical  constitution.   After  the  nev/  act  of  Congress 

(1)  Porter's  letter  declining  the  nomination  is  printed  in  the 
Cgurier  of  Apr.  10. 


which  declared  that  a  majority  of  those  v/ho  actually  voted  would 
he  staff icient  for  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  the  con- 
servatives saw  that  by  pursuing  their  f  orneri)olicy  ^^  "masterly 
inactivity",  they  would  simply  play  into  the  handn  of  the  radicals, 
in  a  stirring  appeal  for  tJie  rejection  of  the  constitution,  the 
Courier  of  April  11,  said  :  "Our  duty  is  now  changed.    It  is  not 
to  ahstain  f ron,  but  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  in  a  solid  mass 
against  the  constitution.   The  call  of  patriotism  and  of  covin  try, 
of  home  and  of  fireside,  is  uj)on  us.   ^^e  can  either  defeat  the 
constitution  or  we  cannot,    j.n  eit:ier  event  our  duty  is  the  same.". 

The  various  objections  to  the  proposed  instrument  were 
urred  upon  the  people  as  the  campaign  progressed.    It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  constitution  would  supplant  intelligence  with  igno- 
rance ;  that  it  would  force  white  children  into  contact  in  the 
schools  v;ith  negro  children  ;  that  it  excluded  from  the  adiainis- 
tration  of  the  state  government  the  men  most  fit  for  office,  and 
substituted  itinerant  demagogues  and  men  v/ho  v/ere  "strangers  in 
the  main  to  our  soil"  ;  and  tlmt  it  bestowed  suffrage  upon  those 
v/ho  were  not  qiialified  to  exercise  it. 

The  election  took  place  at  the  appointed  time  without  se- 
rious disturbance  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelmnlng  victory  for 
the  radicals.^  '    Only  seven  of  tJie  thirty- three  state  senators 
v/ere  Democrats.   Porty-eight  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
(1)  The  election  returns  are  given  in  Apple ton, 1868 , p. 657, 


.)J^'1.    9ji*" 


representatives  v;ere  white  nen,  of  which  nunber  the  Democrats  had 
only  fourteen.   The  conservatives  carried  but  five  of  the  thirty- 
one  counties  .   The  vote  on  the  constitution  v/as  as  follows  : 
Begistered  voters   -------  133,597 

For  the  constitution  ------   70,758 

Against  the  constitution  -----  27,288 

Not  voting  -----------   35,551 

That  the  Republicans  would  carry  the  State  seens  to  have 
been  considered  inevitable  by  the  v;hites.   But  the  figures  in- 
dicate that  in  spite  of  the  great  numerical  majority  of  the 
negroes,  the  election  might  have  been  much  closer  than  it  was. 
The  whites  evidently  had  lost  hope  and  failed  to  exert  them- 
selves. 

The  constitution  having  been  ratified,  a  copy  of  the  in- 
strument vms  forv^arded  to  congress  for  its  approval.   The  Demo- 
crats of  the  State,  through  their  executive  commit tee, framed  a  re- 
monstrance against  it  and  sent  a  delegation  to  Was}ungton  to  ar- 
gue the  question  before  the  reconstruction  committee.  The  re- 
monstrance recited  as  objections  to  the  constitution  that  under 
it  the  w}iites  were  disfranchised,  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion v/ere  no  longer  united,  and  that,  the  taxing  pov/er  being  held 
by  one  race  and  the  property  by  the  other,  confiscation  v;ould 
follov/.    The  last  paragraph  of  the  remonstrance  closed  with 
these  words  :  "We  do  not  mean  to  threaten  resistance  by  arms. 


but  the  white  people  of  our  State  v/ill  never  quietly  submit  to 
negro  rule.   By  every  peaceful  means  left  us,  we  v/ill  keep  up 
this  contest  until  we  have  regained  the  heritage  of  political  con- 
trol handed  down  to  ub  by  an  honored  ancestry.   T^is  is  a  duty 
that  we  ov/e  to  tlie  land  tliat  is  ours,  to  the  graves  that  it  con- 
tains, and  to  the  race  of  v/hich  you  and  we  are  alike  members— 
the  proud  Caucasian  race,  whose  sovereignty  on  earth  God  has  or- 
dained and  they  themselves  have  illustrated  on  the  most  brilliant 
pages  of  the  v/orld's  history. "'■'•^ 

The  remonstrance  fell  upon  deaf  ears .    It  was  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  there  laid  on  the  table. 

South  Carolina  continiied  under  military  government  till 
Congress  passed  the  "Omnibus  Billn  J«iy^25,  1868.   By  the  pro-^^^t^ 
visions  of  this  bill,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  v/ere  to  be  admitted  to  representa- 
tion in  Congresr;  v/ben  their  legislatiu-es  had  ratified  the  four- 
teenth amendment  and  upon  condition  that  there  should  afterwards 
be  no  denial  or  abridgement  of  the  electien-  franchise  on  account 
i^f  of  color; 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  Governor-elect 
Scott  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  convening  of  the  legislature 
on  June  6. 

The  fourteenth. amendment  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  106  to 
(1)  Apple ton, 1868,  p.  697. 


10.   An  election  for  United  States  senators  vma   entered  into 
forthv;^ith  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  T.  -J.  Robertson  and 
7.    A..  Sa-wjer,        In  the  meantime  the  South  Carolina  delefiates 
to  the  national  Houne  of  Representatives  had  "been  sv/orn  in. 
By  a  military  order  of  July  13,  all  authorities  created  under 
the  recent  congressional  acts  were  v/ithdrawn  and  tJie  so-called 
reconstruction  of  the  State  was  complete. 

/  -  ^      ■ 


THK  FREKDMKM'S  BUREAU. 
Thepter  iv. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  Civil  War  -/as 
waged  brour;ht  out  certain  aspects  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
which  wore  somewhat  unusual,  and  for  vmich  there  was  very  lit- 
tle pi'ecedent.   In  the  South  there  were  two  races  livinr^  side 
by  side  whose  interests  in  the  stragp;ie  were  exactly  opposite. 
The  Southern  whites  wex*e  straining  every  nerve  to  n-ain  their 
independence  of  the  North  along  witli  which  it  then  seemed  "/ould 
follow  the  perpetuation  of  their  "peculiar  institution",  the 
servility  of  the  b''acks.   But,  perhaps  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  northern  people,  the  servile  race  when  the  opportu- 
nity was  presented,  did  not  show  the  spirit  of  independence  an- 
ticipated nor  did  they  I'ise  in  insxirrection  against  their  nas- 
rex-s,  be  it  said  to  their  credit.   They  did  not  materially  aid 
their  Northern  deliverers  in  the  cause  of  abolition.   Certainly 
this  was  true,  as  will  be  seen,  so  far  as  South  Carolina  was 
ci;  ncerned. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  any  considerable  area  of  Confederate 
territory,  the  Federal  government  was  called  upon  to  assume  a 
role  which  represented  a  depanux-e  from  the  general  duties  of 


conquering  pcyors ,  and  for  which  it  "/as  perhaps  in  lar^e  meas- 
ure unprepared.   Indeed,  when,  early  in  the  conflict,  a  small 
portion  of  South  Carolina  came  under  its  control,  the  p;over"n- 
ment  of  the  United  States  was  placed  in  the  somewhat  anomolous 
position  of  quasi-master.   That  is  to  saj' ,  alonf^  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  rhe  hostile  teri-itory  it  had  acquired  the  burden 
of  subsisting  and  directing  the  labors  of  the  large  numbers  of 
slaves,  and  these  were,  in  part,  the  duties  of  a  master.   The 
white  people  had  withdra-ivn  upon  the  approach  of  the  Federals. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  an  expedition  under  Commo- 
dore "Dupont  in  Pecember,  1861,  certain  of  the  sea  islands  off 

the  southei'n  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  the  county  of  Beaufort 

(1) 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  forces*   In  this  scope  of 

country  the  ne^^roes  largely  predominated  and  their  condition, 

bereft  as  they  were  of  those  accustomed  to  provide  for  them, 

was  that  of  absolute  helplessness.   The  military  authorities 

being  thus  called  upon  to  bear  an  unlooked  for  burden,  General 

T.  W.  Sherman,  in  Tehrv.^ry ,    1862,  issued  an  order  urging  the 

benevolent  and  philanthropic  people  of  the  North  to  come  to  the 

help  of  the  blacks  within  the  limits  of  the  command.   A  deep 

intei-est  was  aroused  in  the  Northern  states  and  very  soon  re 

(±)   Supro.,   p.  4. 


lief  associations  wore  orranized  for  the  purpose  of  collectinr^ 
and  forwarding  supplies,  and  for  supporting  teachers,  preach- 
ers, and  superintendents  of  labor.   In  the  followinp;  month,  a 
band  of  about  sixty  volunteer  laborers,  among  whom  were  Mrs. 
Senator  Harlan  and  fifteen  other  ladies,  arrived  at  Port  Royal, 
South  Carolina,  on  board  an  army  transpox't  vessel.   This  compa- 
ny of  teachers  and  superintendents  of  labor  v/as  in  charge  of 
E.L.Pierce  of  Boston  and  Rev.  Mansfield  French,  and  their  oper- 
ations were  chiefly  confined  to  the  islands  around  Port  Royal 
Sound.   They  distributed,  in  considerable  amounts,  clothing, 
books,  pamphlets,  farming  implements  and  seeds;  and  during  the 

year  they  conducted  schools  in  which  about  3000  negro  children 

(1) 
received  instruction.    But  it  soon  became  necessary  to  super- 
sede the  various  benevolent  organizations  in  the  work  of  admin- 
istering relief,  and  the  Treasury  Department  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  plantations.   E.  L.  Pierce  v/as  made  agent  for  South  Car- 
olina and  instructed  to  "prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  es- 
tates, secure  their  best  possible  cultivation  under  the  circum- 
stances,"  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blacks. 

On  April  29,  1862,  Secretary  of  V/ar  Stanton  assigned  Brig, 

(1)  ".7ar  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records,  Ser.III.,  v.  II. 

p. 55. 

(2)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1369-70,  I.,  498. 


adier-General  Rufus  Saxton  to  duty  in  the  department  of  the 
South,  directing  him  to  take  possession  of  all  plantations  for 
merly  occn.pied  by"rebels",  which  the  fortunes  of  war  had  al- 
ready or  night  afterwards  bring  into  the  department.   He  was  at 
the  same  time  to  have  control  of  the  negx'oes  re  aining  on  the 
plantations,  with  authority  to  make  such  regulations  for-  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  the  emplo^'^ment  of  the  blacks  as 
circumstances  required.   In  cases  of  actual  destitution  among 
the  negroes  Saxton  was  dix'ected  to  issue  rations  and  articles 
of  clothing,  to  be  furnished  by  the  quartermaster  and  commissa- 
ry of  the  department  of  the  South.   Industry,  skill  in  agricul- 
ture, and  self-improvement  were  to  be  promoted  as  far  as  possi- 
ble.  But  Saxton,  for  some  time  after  his  appointment,  had  to 
concentrate  his  attention  more  especially  upon  holding  the  isl- 
ands against  the  Confederates,  and  the  pursuits  of  peace  con- 
tinued for  a  while  longer  in  the  control  of  the  agents  of  the 
Treasury.   But,  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  difficulty  and  much  hindrance  in  the  farming 
operations.   E,  L.  Pierce,  the  special  Treasury  agent  on  the 
islands  of  South  Carolina  and  "general  superintendent  and  di- 


ll)  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Oi'ficial  Records,  u'nion  and  Confed- 
erate Armies,  Series  III,,  vol.  II..  27. 
(2)   Ibid. 


rector  of  the  negroes,"  conplained  feelingly  because  General 
Hunter,  temporarily  coirwanding  the  department  of  the  South,  or- 
dered The  overseers  of  plantations  of  Ladies,  St.  Hel'^na,  and 
Coosav/^  Islands  to  send  all  able  bodied  negroes  to  Beaufort  to 
be  enrolled  as  soldiers.   He  explained  that  the  Treasury  ■De- 
partment had  already  expended  large  amounts,  viz.,  implements 
and  seeds,  ^^5000;  mules  and  horses,  Sl50nO;  labor  .""aoooO;  and 
clotliing  supplied  by  voluntary  associations,  •'^10000.   This  or- 
der coming  in  Hay,  after  the  planting  of  the  crops  had  substan- 
tially closed,  -rould  entail  the  loss  of  practically  all  that 

(1) 
had  been  done.     The  negroes  shoAved  themselves  very   averse  to 

bearing  ar>-]s  in  the  cotmion  defense,  and  reports  were  nu."  erous 

that  \ipon  suspicions  of  a  draft,  many  of  them  made  shift  to  es- 

(2) 
cape  to  the  \YOods.    The  islands  cultivated  by  the  blacks  had 

to  be  abandoned  fi'ow  time  to  time  in  proportion  as  the  federal 

regiments  protecting  t>!e  laborers  were  withdrawn  diring  the 

year.   In  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  regiment  to  Fort 

r'oni-oe.  General  Hunter  reported  that  St.  Plelena,  Ladies,  Port 

Royal,  Paris,  and  Spring  Islands,  all  under  a  fine  state  of 

(3) 
cultivation,  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 


(1)  Orficial  Records,  Series  III.,  v. II.,  55. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Ibid.,  Series  I.,  vol.  Xiv. ,  374. 


So  necessary  was  it  thoxx/rht  to  hnve   a  military  force  a'^ 
hand  to  protect  tlie  negroes  in  their  agricultural  operations, 
that   Saxton,  in  August,  asked  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  enroll  a  force  not  exceeding  5000  a'-ile-bodied  men  from 
among  the  contrabands,  as  a  means  of  protection.   He  pointed 
out  that  along  the  entire  coetst  occupied  by  the  Federals,  the 
colored  people  suffered  greatly  from  fear  of  ritt^ck  by  their 
Confederate  masters.   Their  labors  vrere   thereby  more  or  less 
contracted  and  their  efforts  for  social  and  moral  improvemont 
paralyzed.   It  was  maintained  that  '"/-ith  an  adeqiiate  military 
force  to  quarantee  against  recapture,  an  immense  nixmbor  of  ne- 
groes "could  be  withdrawn  from  the  enemy  and  thereby  very  ma- 

(1) 
terially  increase  our  power  over  these  traitors  to  our  country? 

Stanton  complied  with  Saxton' s  request,  granting  him  per- 
mission to  "organize  and  receive  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  as  soldiers  'volunteers  of  African  descent'  not  exceed- 
ing 5000."    Besides  guarding  the  plantations  and  reoccupying 
the  islands,  this  force  was  to  make  incursions  into  the  "rebel" 

territoi'y  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the  negroes,  and 

(2) 
chus  reducing  the  resources  of  the  Confederates.    Put  this 


(1)  Official  Records,  Series  I.,  vol.  III.,  375. 

(2)  "        "        "     "     "     "     377;   Ibid.   Ser. 
III.  ,  vol.IY.  ,  1027. 


second  effort  ''.o  recrtiit  color<^d  troops,  -vas .  like  the  first, 
not  atcended  with  vei*y  marked  success.   The  nvunber  recruited 
fell  far  short  of  the  contemplated  5000,  and  Saxton  reported 
that  coraparatively  few  of  the  negroes  Avere  physically  fit  for 
soldiers.   But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  under  these  re- 
cruiting instructions  that  the  first  negro  regiment  was  muster- 
ed into  the  Federal  army.   It  -vas  known  as  the  First  Regiment, 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  and  v/as  commanded  by  Colonel  T.  W. 
Higginson  of  Massachusetts.   This  pioneer  regiment  came  into 

some  notice  later  in  connection  with  the  military  operations  at 

(1) 
Fort  v./agner  and  Port  Hudson.     As  to  results  in  farr-iing  oper- 
ations for  the  year  1862,  Saxton  reported  that  the  harvest  did 
not  "answer  the  proPiise  of  the  early  season."   This  was,  he 
said,  on  account  of  late  planting,  the  ravages  of  the  army  worm, 
and  the  abandonment  of  a  large  acreage  of  cotton  and  corn  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  army  and  the  freedmen.   The  yield  of  cot- 
ton had  amounted  to  only  about  50000  pounds  of  ginned  product 

(100  bales).   But  the  report  of  the  next  year  was  an  improvemen' 

(2) 
on  that  of  1862.    The  cotton  crop  for  1863  amounted  to  110000 

pounds  of  ginned  cotton,  ^-nd  sufficient  food  products  had  been 


(1)  Official  Records,  series  III.,  vol. IV.,  1027, 

(2)  Ibid. ,  p. 1024. 


x-aised  to  subsist  the  blacks  in  the  cotton  cultivation.   The 

cotton,  it  was  claimed,  would  more  than  meet  all  the  contingent 

care  and  direction  of  15000  freedmen,  a  majority  of  whom,  as 

stated,  had  proved  self-supporting  under  the  system;  to  such  as 

required  the  support  of  the  government,  viz.,  aged  or  infirm 

(1) 
persons  and  destitute  refu^-ees ,  he  had  issued  rations. 

It  "/as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1863  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  added  a  new  feature  to  its  policy  of  dealing 
v.'ith  the  blacks  which  for  a  long  time  afterwards  was  fruitful 
of  much  confusion  and  disappointment  to  the  negroes,  and  of 
real  harm  to  both  races.   It  will  be  remembered  that  an  i^ct  for 

the  collection  of  direct  taxes  in  insurrectionary  districts  was 

(2) 
passed  by  Congress  on  June  7,  1862.    This  act  was  followed  la- 
ter by  two  others  which  were  somewhat  similar  to  the  first  in 
their  purport.   One  of  these  latter  was  approved  July  17,  1862, 
and  provided  for  the  punishment  of  treason  md  the  seizure  and 

confiscation  of  "rebel"  property.   The  other  act,  of  f'arch  12, 

(3) 
1863,  provided  for  the  collection  of  abandoned  property. 

Through  the  enforcement  of  the  acts,  notably  the  direct  tax 


(1)  Official  Records,  Series  III.,  vol.  I"'^  ,  p. 119. 

(2)  Report  on  the  Finances,  2nd  Sess.  38th  r'ong.  ,  1864-65, 

p. 330. 

(3)  Report  on  the  Finances,  2nd  Sess.,  38th  Cong.,  1864-65, 

pp.  338 


act,    the  Federal   rroverntnent    came    into   possession  of  practically 

(1) 
all    the   landed   property    in    South    Carolina   then  under   its    sway. 

In   tlie   furtherance   of   the   amelioration   of   the   condition  of   the 

blacks,    it    v/ris   decided   to   put    the  necrroes    in  possession  of   a 

(2) 
suitable   portion  of  the   confiscated  lands. 

With   this   purpose   in  nind,    President   Lincoln,    in    Septem- 
ber,   1863,    issued    instruc.  ions    to    the   tax    coirunissioners    to    sell 
all    the  unresei'ved   government   lands.      Part   of   these  were   to  be 
at    auction   in  lots   not    exceeding   320   acres;    the  rest    at   private 

sale  for  $1.25   per   acre   to   negro    families,    no    family    to    have 

(3) 
more  than  twenty  aci-es.    It  soon  was  evident  that  the  plan  to 

enable  negroes    to   become   land   holders   would  be   defeated    if 
these    ins ti-Tjict ions    were    carried   out.      The   purchase   of   lands    in 
such   large    tracts   being   beyond   the   reach   of   the  blacks,    the 
great   bulk    of  the   lands,    it   was   seen,    woiild   pass    into    the   hands 
of   speculators.      Accordingly,    on   December   30,    1863,   new   instr-uc- 
tions   woi'e   issued   to    the   tax    commissioners   giving   limited  pre- 
emption  rights,    at    the   rate   of  $1.25    per   acre,    to    all    loyal 
persons    of    twenty-one   years   of   age    then   residing  upon,    or   '.vho 


(1)  The   manner   of    collecting   the   direct    tax    in    South   Car-olina 
was   looked  upon  by   the  white  people   as   a  great  hardship.      In 
conseqi^ence   of   the   state's   non-payment   of  the   tax   the  lands    in 
possession   of  the  Federals   was   seized   to   pay   the   tax   for  the 
whole   state.      Plantations   were  put  up   for   taxes    and  the   author- 
ities  did  not    return  any   surplus    to   the  owners. 

(2)  Official    Records,    Ser.    III.,    vol.    4,    p. 1025. 

(3)  "  "  "  "  p. 1035. 


■it    any  time  since  the  occupation  by  the  United  States  foi'ces 

had  for  six  months  resided  upon  any  lands  in  the  district. 

Preference  was  to  be  given  to  heads  of  families  and  to  married 

women  whose  husbands  v/ere  engas^ed  in  the  service  of  the  United. 

States.   Soldiors,  sailors,  and  marines  were  to  be  permitted  to 

(1) 
preempt  and  p'urchase  land  on  the  same  terms.    Rut  this  scheme 

of  the  President's,  which  promised  to  open  the  v/ay  for  the  ne- 
gro to  become  what  he  most  desired  to  be,  a  land  owner,  did  not 
meet  expectations.   The  tax  coinmissioners  refused  to  recognize 

the  new  instructions,  on  the  ground  of  their  illegality,  and 

(2) 
they  were  suspended  by  the  Secretax'y  of  the  Treasury.    But 

previous  to  this  suspension,  many  of  the  freedmen  had  proceed- 
ed to  stake  their  claims  and  otherwise  to  deport  themselves  as 
independent  proprietors  of  the  soil.   Hence  the  confusion  and 
disappointment  resulting  from  the  suspension  of  the  instruc- 
tions was  very  great.   The  negroes,  highly  emotional  in  their 

natures,  were  all  exultation  at  first  and  afterwards  despond- 

(5) 
ent.    But  the  idea  that  they  were  to  become,  at  the  hands  of 

the  Federal  government,  permanent  landlords,  look  possession  of 

them,  and  was,  as  will  be  shown,  a  source  of  continual  annoy- 


(1)  Official  Records,  Ser.III.,  vol.  iv.  ,  p. 120. 

(2)  Ibid. ,  p. 1026. 

(3)  "    "      "    "     p. 1026. 


ance  during  the  reconstruction  era. 

The  captured  lands  in  South  Carolina  having  been  thus 

disposed  of  to  speculators  and  other  smaller  purchasers,  there 

wex'e  no  agricultural  opex*ations  carried  on  by  the  government  in 

South  Carolina  in  1864.   The  duties  of  Cieneral  Saxton  for  the 

year  were  limited  to  the  enforcement  of  regulations  for  the 

sanitary  condition  and  police  of  the  department,  and  the  pro- 
ID 
tection  of  the  freedmen. 

Saxton  admits  in  his  report  that  in  fulfilling  his  mis- 
sion of  "atonement  for  the  wrongs  and  oppression"  of  the  ne- 
groes, he  was  confronted  with  a  difficult  task  and  was  not  al- 
ways successful.   He  found  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  army 
of  occupation  was  linfriendly  to  the  blacks.   There  was  a  dispo- 
sition, he  said,  among  the  soldiers  and  civilian  speculators, 
"to  defraud  the  negroes  in  their  private  traffic,  to  take  the 
coinrr.oditi  es  which  they  offered  for  sale,  by  force,  or  to  pay 
for  them  in  worthless  money."   Other  charges  made  against  the 
Federal  soldiery  by  General  Saxton  were  that  depredations  were 
made  by  them  on  the  plantations  of  negroes  and  their  crops  and 
domestic  animals  taken  and  destroyed;  that,  the  colored  vromen 
were  held  as  the  legitimate  prey  of  lust;  that  licentiousness 
Wds  vfideapvea.d;    and  that  the  morals  of  the  old  plantation  life 

(1)   Official  Records,  Series  III.,  vol.  TV,  ^  p. 1022. 


seemed  revived  in  the  army  of  occupation.   On  accoimt  of  those 

things,  the  joy  of  the  nej:roes  at  the  coming  of  the  "Yankees" 

(1) 
had  tended  to  cool  down. 

Thus  did  laatters  stand  until  General  \V,  T.  Sherman  issued 

(1) 
his  special  Field  Orders,  No.  15,  on  Janxiary  16,  1865,    As 

touching  South  Carolina  the  orders  provided  that  the  islands 
along  the  coast  from  Charleston,  south,*  and  the  abandoned  lands 
for  thirty  miles  back  from  the  sea  should  be  "reserved  and  set 
apart  for  the  settlement  of  negroes."   V/lthin  this  reservation 
no  white  person,  except  military  officers  and  soldiers  detailed 
for  duty,  was  to  be  peiTiitted  to  reside.   The  oxxlers  further 
stipulated  that  wherever  three  respectable  negro'es ,  heads  of 
families,  desired  to  settle  on  land  and  had  selected  for  that 
purpose  an  island  or  other  locality  the  inspector  of  settle- 
ments and  plantations  was  to  give  them  a  license  and  afford 
them  assistance  in  establishing  a  peaceable  agricultural  set- 
tlement.  To  each  family  was  to  be  apportioned  a  T>lot  of  not 

(3) 
more  than  forty  acres  of  tillable  ground.   The  negroes  were  to 

be  afforded  protection  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  until 
Congress  should  regulate  their  titles.   General  Saxton  was  ap- 


(1)  Official  Records,  Series  III.,  vol.  4,  p. 1029. 

(2)  It  will  be  remembered  that  Gen.  Shennan  entered  on  the 
campaign  of  the  Carolinas  early  in  January,  1865.   His  army  in- 
vaded South  Carolina  from  Savannah,  and  conseq^^ently  overran 
that  part  of  the  state  first,  which  is  comprehended  in  the 
southern  angle,  i^Tl2. 

(Z)  This       is       nrnl-lBhlV      t.VlO      nrirri*-.       rsi'      T  Vi  o       'M'/-^r•■^^r       cjr,yac!       -an  /^       o 


pointed    inspector   of    settlements    and   plantations.       It    'vas   an- 
nounced   in   the   orders    that   no   changes   'vould  be  made   in   the  set- 
tlements  on  ^eaufort    and  Hilton  Head    Islands,    and  no    rights    to 
property   previously   acquired,    affected. 

General    Sherman's   plan  hardly  had   time   to  g-^t   into  oper- 
ation before   an   act   of   Congress   entitled    "an  act    to   establish 

a   bureau  of  freedmen,    refugees   and   abandoned  lands,"    '/as   pass- 
ID 
sd.  This   act   did  not,   however,    result    in   an   overthrow  of 

Sherman's   plan,   but    rather  aided   in   its   fulfillment.      Under   it 
a  coDiiaissior er   was    to   be   appointed   as    the   chief   officer  of   the 
bureau  and  ?ie   In   turn   to    appoint    assistant    cornrnissioners   for 
the   several    insurrectionary   states.      General    O.D. Howard   receiv- 
ed  the    appointment    as    commissioner,   who   named   General    Saxton   as 
the   ^issistant   comiaissioner   for   South   Carolina   and   Georgia,    his 

duties  being  af'^erwards  diminished  by  an  officer  being  sent  to 

(2) 
tak3    charge   of  Georgia. 

On  May  30,   Howard    issued  a   circular  letter  prescribing 
the    rules   and  regulations   for  assistant    conuaissioners.        Re- 
lief  establisl-uaents  were   to  be  discontinued   as   speedily   as  pos- 
sible,   and  evei^y   effort   made   to   render   the    people  self-support- 


mule"   v/ill-o ' -the-wisp   that   will   be   so   often  heard  of   later. 

(1)  United   States    Statutes   at    Large,   vol.13,   p. 507. 

(2)  Ex.    'Does.,    1st    Sess.    39th   Cong.,    :'o.    11,    p. 3. 


ing.   Where  government  supplies  were  advanced  to  destitutes, 
exact  'iccounts  were  to  be  kept  and  held  as  lions   upon  their 
crops.   In  all  cases  where  the  local  courts  ref\ised  to  allow 
negroes  to  testify,  or  otherwise  disregarded  their  rights,  the 
assistant  com.  lissioners  were  to  adjudicate  the  difficulties. 
It  should  be  seen  to  that  negroes  were  free  to  choose  their  own 
employers,  and  paid  for  their  labor.   Contracts  should  be  en- 
tered into  freely,  approved  by  proper  officers,  and  inviolably 

(1) 
enforced  on  both  parties. 

Immediately  following  this  general  order  -  June  10  -  Sax- 
ton  issued  a  circular  assioming  control  of  the  bureai^,  with  head- 
quarters at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.   He  announced  that  the 
bureau  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  all  abandoned  lands, 
the  educational,  industrial,  and  other  interests  of  the  freed-' 
men,  and,-  in  pursuance  of  Sherman's  policy,-  "the  location  of 
such  as  may  desire  it  on  homes  of  forty  acres."   The  policy 
which  had  been  pursued  on  the  sea  islands  of  Soiith  Carolina  and 
Georgia  would  be  continued.   The  negroes  were  exhorted  to  be 
thankful  for  the  great  boon  of  liberty  which  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  them,  while  the  late  masters  were  advised  to  heed  the 

teachings  of  the  great  str^lggle  through  which  the  country  had 

(2) 
passed. 


(1)   Ex. Docs. ,  Ist.Sess.  39 


th  Cong. ,  No. 70,  p. 102. 


(2)      "  "  ■'         "     p.  91. 


Further  to  instruct  the  freedmen  as  to  their  new  rela- 
tions in  life,  Saxton,  on  August  15,  issued  a  circular  exclu- 
sively to  the  freedmen,  extending  them  words  of  council.   They 
were  given  to  understand  that  by  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  will  of  God,  they  were  "forever 
free."   But  freedom  .jarried  with  it  the  responsibilities  of 
freemen.   "Your  first  duty  is  to  go  to  work  at  whatever  honest 
labor  your  hands  can  find  to  do,  and  provide  food  clothing  and 
shelter  for  your  fai-iilies.   Bear  in  mind  that  a  man  who  will 
not  work  should  not  "be  allowed  to  eat."   Their  former  masters 
contended  that  in  freedom  they  would  not  work,  that  the  lash 
was  necessary  to  di'ive  thorn  to  the  cotton  and  rice  fields;  but 
forty  thousand  of  their  race  on  the  sea  islands  were  proving 
the  falsity  of  this  charge  and  setting  an  example  which  all  th^; 
blacks  would  do  well  to  follow. 

Falsehood  and  theft,  the  vices  of  slavery,  should  not  be 
found  in  freedom.   Contracts  and  agreements  they  should  keej)  in 
good  faith,  it  being  constantly  remembered  that  they  were 
slaves  no  longer.   They  should  not  attenpt  to  redress  their  own 
wrongs  if  such  should  be  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
but  leave  matters  to  be  settled  by  an  arbitral"  ion  comriittee. 
The  domestic  relations  in  alavei-y  did  not  require  purity  and 
honor  aruong  the  blacks,  bat  all  this  must  change.   The  roiles  of 


the  max-riarie  relation,  issued  fron  bux-eau  headquart'ers ,  should 
be  carefully  S':udied  and  pat  into  practice.   "Colored  men  and 
women,  prove  by  your  future  lives  that  you  can  be  virtuous  and 
pure."   No  people  could  be  truly  ?5reat  or-  free  without  educa- 
tion, hence  freedmen  s}!Ould  deny  themselves  e^'en  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  to  keep  their  children  in  school.   They  should 
strive  to  live  down  by  good  conduct  the  -vicked  lies  of  their 

enemies,  who  would  make  it  appear  that  they  were  not  worthy  of 

(1) 
the  full  rif^hts  of  freemen. 

Pains  were  taken  that  this  excellent  advice  should  be 
•]:iven  wide  publicity.   Agents  of  the  bureau  were  directed  to 
publish  the  circiilar  to  the  freedmen,  and  ministers  of  the  CJos- 
pel  requested  to  have  it  read  in  all  the  churches  where  freed- 
men assembled.   It  is  not  definitely  known  how  favorably  this 
circular  was  received  and  what  influence  it  exerted  for  good; 
but  evidently  counsel  of  this  nature,  persistently  given  by  the 
head  of  the  bureau,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  desirable  effect. 
And  it  may  be  stirpi-ising  that  the  bureau,  befi'un  thus  auspi- 
ciously,  did  not  accomplish  better  results.     The  difficulty 
must  have  been  that  the  bureau,  under  the  disorganized  condi- 


(1)  Kx.Docs. ,    1st    Sess.    39th   Cong.,    no. 70,    pp. 92,93. 

(2)  Schurtz:       Art.     inMcClure's   Mag,    for   Jan.,    1904, 


tions,  and  administered  in  its  nuraei'ous  bx'anches  by  a  rrreat  va- 
riety of  officers,  some  most  unscrupulous,  adhered  to  no  well- 
defined  policy. 

The  assistant  coini'iissioner  was  not  long  in  letting  the 
whites  understand  that  he  meant  to  uphold  the  riglits  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  blacks.   His  first  general  order,  issued  on  June 
20,  1865,  set  forth  that  complaint  had  been  made  that  former 
owners  of  plantations,  permitted  to  renain  on  t>ieir  lands  on 
condit;ion  that  they  apprise  trie  blacks  of  their  freedom,  con- 
tinued to  hold  them  in  slavery  and  even  shot  them  down  if  they 
dared  to  assert  their  liberty.   He  therefore  announced  that  all 
pei'sons  employing  fi'eedmon  and  who  failed  to  announce  to  their 
employes  that  they  were  free,  would  be  held  as  disloyal  to  the 
United  States  governj^ient  and  their  property  subject  to  seizure 
and  division  ar-iong  tlie  freedmen.   It  was  ur.red  upon  the  commis- 
sioners and  agents  of  the  bureau  to  give  wide  circulation  tc 

this  order,  and  to  send  to  headquarters  tlie  name  of  every  per- 
il) 
son  guilty  of  its  infringement. 

The  number  of  acres  of  abandoned  and  confiscated  land 

held  by  the  bureau  in  South  Carolina  was  435000,  considerably 

more  than  four  times  as  much  as  was  held  in  any  other  two 

(1)   7,x.Docs.   1st  Sess.  39th  Cong.,  no. 70,  p. 99. 


(1) 

states,  grouped  as  the  states  woi'9  at  that  time.    As  by  the 
establishment  of  the  burea\i  it   as  not  intended  to  siipersede  oi" 
destroy  the  v/ork  of  settlement  already  done  in  behalf  of  the 
freedmen,  the  same  cenei'al  policy  with  regard  to  them  was  ad- 
hered to.   Leases  already  made  by  the  treasury  apjents  were  al- 
lowed to  continu.e  in  force,  and  otliers  in  addition  were  made  by 

(2) 
the  bureaix. 

The  v/holesale  confiscation  of  property  along  the  coast 
and  the  general  devastation  of  the  war  left  the  whites  about  as 
destitute  as  the  blacks.   Hence  it  v;as  not  long  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  bureau,  m  view  of  President  Johnson's  pol- 
icy of  leniency,  until  the  whites  began  tr;  plead  for  a  restora- 
tion of  their  property.   The  course  which  the  bureau  fii'st  adop' 
ed  '-vas  to  restore  property  to  none  except  those  who  could  give 
proof  of  undoubted  loyalty  to  the  Union.   And  the  production  of 
a  pardon  grant.ed  under  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation  was 
not  accepted  as  sufficient  proof.   But  Johnson  over-ruled  this 
method  of  settling  property  rights  and  gave  orders  tha^  his 
pardon  entitled  the  holder  to  demand  and  receive  immediate  res- 
toration of  his  property  except  such  as  had  been  sold  under  a 

(3) 
decree  of  confiscation.    This  order  of  the  President's  called 


(1)  Ex.fjocs.  ,  1st  Sess.  39th  Cong.,  no. 70,  p. 93. 

(2)  "  "  "        "   11,  p. 4. 
(S)      "           "  "        "    "    " 


forth   Circn.lar  !Io.    15   from   rieneral   Jlo'.vard,    v/}iich    diroctod   as- 

oist'^nt    CO;  ijoisiiloners    to    tiu'n   over  h^    once   all    property   held   as 

abandoned,    whyn   they   were    convinced    that    it    did   not    fall    within 

(1) 
the  province   of   the   confiscation   act    of    July    2,    1864.         They 

were   also   directed    to  i-ostore   property  wi-i^n   application  "/as 
made   for    it    accornp-i-iied   by   proof   of    the   claimant's    title,    and 
of   his   pardon.      But   land   cultivated   by    refur;ees    or   freednen 
should   be    retained  until    the   growing    crops   were   gathered,    un- 
less   t'le   o;vner  made   full    compensation   for   the   labor   expended  on 

(2) 
it   and   i'ci-   its    prod.icts. 

Under   the   provisions    of   this    circtlar   the    »ork    of 
restoration  progressed   steadily.         In  his    report    for   1867,    Gen- 
eral Ho'Vard   stated    that    13^'>51    acres   had  been   restored   during 

the   .-ear,    leaving   8.'j694   acr-es    still    in   possession   of    the  bu- 

(3) 
reau.         In    returning   the   lands    to    their   rightful    owners,    the 

greatest    difl'iculty    arose   over    the   disappointment    of   the   freed- 
men   in   the  well-founded   expectations  built  up   by   FSherman's   Spe- 
cial  Field  Orders,    Ho.    15.      Under   dix-ection   from   the  War  "He- 
partmont ,    General   Howard   came  to    Charleston   with    the   p^irpose   of 
effecting   an  arrangement   materially   satisfactory    to    the   land- 
owners   and  those   froedmen  who   had    "squatted"    on    the   property   of 


(1)  United   States   Statutes    at   Large,    vol.    13,   p. 375. 

(2)  Ex. Docs. ,    1st    Sess. ,    39th   Cong.,    no. 70,    p. 193. 

(3)  Report   of    the    Secretary   of  War,    1867-68,    p. 622. 


ihe  lorner  ana  i-efused  to  move.   HoAvard  then  pro^oeded  to  Kdis- 

to  Island,  tho  locality  in  South  Carolina  where  this  question 

of  r  e^itoi'ation  was  pressing  hardest  for  a  solution.   Arrived  at 

the  island,  he  met  with  and  explained  to  the  colored  people  the 

status  of  ai'fairs,  and  asked  their  desires.   They  expressed  a 

wish  to  be  relieved  from  v/orking  under  overseers,  a  majority  of 

them  indicating  a  desire  to  rent  land,  some  a  willingness  to 

wprk  for  wages.   Finally  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  to 

Howard  wl.o  determined  upon  the  following  plan  : 

A  board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  a  representative  of 

the  government,  of  the  planter,  and  of  the  freedman,  was  to  bo 

constituted,  to  adjust  contracts  and  cases  of  difficulty.  These 

boards  came  to  have  authority  to  pass  upon  all  offenses  of 

v/hich  the  penalty  did  not  exceed  imprisonment  for  one  month,  or 

(1) 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Before  the  order  of  restoration  could  be  issued, 
each  landowner  was  required  to  sign  an  obligation  to  secure  to 
the  freediaen  x'esident  on  his  estate  the  crop  of  the  present 
season,  harvested  ox-  unharvested;  to  -illow  freedmen  to  remain 
at  their  homes  so  lon.T  as  they  entered  into  contracts  on  tenns 
satisfactory  to  the  supex-vising  board;  to  contract  with  respon- 
sible negr'oes,  a  I'efusal  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  the  latter  be- 

(1)   Kx.  T^ocs.  ,  1st  Sess.,  39th  Cong.,  no. 11,  p. 7. 


ing  accompanied  by  a  requirement  to  leave  the  estate;  to  inter- 
fere in  no  way  with  schools  sanctioned  by  the  board.   This  ob- 
ligation vas  not  to  be  binding  beyond  one  year  from  its  date  of 
issue.   If  it  should  bo  faithfully  complied  with,  land  owners 

deprived  of  their  property  by  General  Sherman's  order  were  to 

(1) 
have  their  estates  restored  to  their  possession. 

But  the  blacks  appeared  not  to  regard  seriously  the  reg- 
ulations laid  dcvn  relative  to  entering  into  contracts  and  the 
adoption  of  more  stringent  measures  was  discussed  by  the  whites. 
Said  the  Colionibia  Phoenix :   "The  laborers  are  here  s^^fficient 
in  numbers  and  effective  in  resiilts  in  the  past,  but  no  man  of 
ordinary  observation  or  common  sense  can  deny  that,  in  their 
present  state  of  transition  and  disorganization, some  code  of 
labor  -  some  system  of  contracts  bet'veen  proprietors  and  work- 
ers binding  on  both  parties  -  is  absolutely  necessary.   The 
government  through  the  establishment  of  the  Freedir.en's  Bureau 
has  tried  to  effect  this  object,  but  there  are  so  many  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments  to  encoimter  that  the  great  end 

(2) 
sought  has  not  been  accomplished.     The  situation  was  such  tha* 

Saxton  felt  called  on  to  issue  a  circular  on  October  19.   The 
impression  largely  prevailed  ar^iong  the  freedmen,  he  said,  that 


(1)  Rx.  Docs.,  1st  Sess.  39th  Cong.,  No.  11,  p. 7. 

(2)  The  Col\imbia  Phoenix.  Oct.  18,  1865. 


on  January  1,  1866,  the  Federal  government  was  to  Tive  them 
homesteads  of  forty  acres,  and  that  for  the  cominr;  year  it  was 
not  necessarj''  to  enter  into  contracts  with  their  former  masters 
or  other  enployers.   This  was  an  erroneous  impression  and  bu- 
reau agents  should  inform  th.e  freedmen  that  the  government  had 
no  lands  to  divide  among  them.     To  provide  ar-ainst  suffering 
and  starvation  the  freedmen  wex'e  urrred  to  at  once  sign  a'^ree- 
ments  for  the  cominr  year,  and  the  supervisinr^  boards  provided 

for  by  Genei-al  Howard's  order  were  directed  to  ai-ranrre  equita- 

(1) 
ble  cont;racts  between  employers  and  employes.    Compl'iints  of 

the  idleness  of  the  blacks  and  of  their  unwillingness  to  make 

contracts  became  so  pronounced  that  Howard  directed  that  the 

lull  force  of  the  va'rrant  laws  of  the  various  Soithem  states 

should  descend  upon  the  freedman.   He  gave  it  as  his  opinion 

that  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  the  estates  of  disloyal 

owners  v/oald  be  divided  among  the  freedmen  was  die  to  stories 

(2) 
circulated  by  speculators  desirous  of  cheapening  the  lands. 

^ut  some  of  the  natfive  whites  were  of  a  difl'erent  opinion  as  to 

who  was  responsible  for  spreading  the  notion  among  the  negroes 

that  each  was  to  receive  a  cract  of  land  of  forty  aci'es.   The 

blame  "Tas  placed  upon  the  unscrupulous  b'ureau  arrents:  "They 


(1)  Ex.  riocs.  ,  1st.  Ress.  39th  Cong.,  ^^o.  70,  p. 95. 

(2)  Ibid. ,  11,  p. 12.   I  have 
been  reliably  informed  that  speculators  drove  a  'h riving  busi- 

(ovorj 


(the   fi'eedinen)    iTive   been    taught    to   believe,   b^^    the  Freedmen' s 

bureau,    that    the  whole   of   Beaufort    is    abandoned,   and  dedicated 

to   tiieir  use   -    that    r.hey    are    to   be    colonized    there.      They 

therefore   look   upon    the   owners   of  the   lands    as    intruder's    and 

(1) 
enemies t " 

Durin^^   the  year  1865,    if  full    credit    is  to   be   given   to 
briefs   of    x-^eports   sent    in   by    the    sub-assistant    cori'iissionei's , 
the   condition   of   the  negroes   was   by  no  means   favorable.      Ac- 
counts   from   the    interior   were   replete   wiT.h   instances    of  mur- 
ders,   whipping,    tying  up   by   the  thumbs,    defrai'.ding  of   waf^es, 

combining   for  p-ai-poses    of   extortion,    and   other    cruelties    toward 

(2) 
the   negi'oes   by    the   whites.         Rut    an    examination   of    the  briefs 

will    snow    thar.   much   of   this    alleged   cruelty   was  mere   rumor   and 

thar    the  accounts    were   ovei'drawn.       Genex-al  Howard    said    that 

from  observation   the  briefs    did  not    give   a    trie   picture   of    the 

state   of    society    in    South   Carolina.      Owing    to    the   sickness   of 

General   Saxcon,    the  organiza!"  ion   of  the  bureau   throughout    the 

state  v/as  delaj'^ed   till   neax*   the   close  of  the   year,    which  might 

account    in   part   for   such    an    unfavoi-able  report.       Still    the   an- 


ness   in   selling   i-ed   sticks    to    the  negroes,    who   were   told   tha. 
these  were  necessary    in   order   to   stake   off   a  forty-acre   claim. 
Notes  of   conversation  with   the  late  Prof.    R.    M.    Davis. 

(1)  Letter   to   Geo.    Perry   from   citizens   of  Beaufort   Co.,    Phoe- 
nix,Sept.    29,    1865. 

(2)  These  briefs    of   reports    of   sub-assistant    comnissioners    are 
printed   in  the    "Report   of  the   Joint    Cominittee  on   Reconstruc- 
tion, 186  6,    p. 222,    et    seq. 


tagonism   between    the  whites    and  blacks    was  marked,    and   the 

'1* 
"criminal   list    altogether    too    p:reat    to   pass   unnoticed.'' 

A  not   unimrortant    feature   of  the   bureau  was    its  medical 
department        This   department    was    found   necessary    in   order   to 
regulate   hospitals    and   asylums    already    in    existence    and    to    ex- 
pend medical    aid   to   freedmen  who    are   becoiain'^    sick   were    totally 

(2) 
u.nprovided   for.  Sur-geon  N.    R,    De  Wett,    Jr.,    United   Stat-=s 

volujiiteers ,    was   appointed   surgeon-in-chief   for   South    Cai-olina 

(3) 
and   Geoi-gia.         The  duties   of  a    surgeon-in-chi  ef ,    as    set    forth 

m  Howard's    instructions    to  medical    officers   were   to    ascertain 
the  number   of  persons    in   his    district   needing  medical    attend- 
ance,   to    direct    subordinate   medical    officers,    and   to    have  gen- 
eral   supei'vision   of   the  medical    department.      He   v/as    also    to 

(4) 
make    a    report    to    the   surgeon-general    of   the  United   States   army. 

For   1865,    the    report    showed   that    there  was    in    the   state    one 
corfjiiissioned  medical    officer,    fifteen   private   physicians    em- 
ployed under   contract,    twenty-nine   attendants,    three  hospitals 

(5) 
and    six    c^anps   and   colonies.  In    addition    to    these    efforts   at 

sick   relief,    the   government    also   undertook,    on    rather   a   large 
scale,    to   relieve   the   destitute.      The  number  of  dependents 


(1)  Rx.    Docs,  1st    Sess.    39th   Cong.,    No.    11,    p. 26. 

(2)  Ibid. ,  18. 

(3)  Ibid.  ,  70,    p. 114. 

(4)  Ibid. ,  p. 187. 

(5)  Ibid. ,  11 ,    p. 26. 


drawinp;    rations    in   South    Carolina    and   Georp;ia    in    September,    1 

(1) 
1865,    was   10664.         In    Sourh    Carolina   alone    in   ISoG,    1,111,847 

(2) 
rations   were    issued,    and   in   1867,    1,052,952. 

']■■■■  ■• 
Another   smaller   about   which    the  assistant    comi'tissioner 

deemed   it    advisable    to   make    i'ep;alat ions   v/as    the  marriage  of   the 
negroes.      By   these   regulations  he  said   it   'Yas  hoped   something 
might   be   done    to    "correct    a  monster    evil   which  meets    us    at    the 
very    threshold   of   our  work."      Some   of  the  more   important    fea- 
tures   of   the    regulations   were    that   married   persons   of   color 
producing    satisf actor-y    evidence   of   separation   b^    slavery,    and 
who   had   in   prospect    of   permanent    disunion  been  married   a    second 
time,   might  be   allowed   to    assume    their  foimer  relations   of  man 
and   wife.      i.larriages    of   freedmen  might   be   dissolved   on    account 
of  adultery,    fornication,    or   other   prudential   reason.      Every 
freedrnan  having   only   one  name   was    required    to    assume   a    "title", 
and  keep    it.      All   negroes,    'vhose  mai'riage  v/as    only    a   mutual 
agreaiient   between   themselves  without   public   ceremony  were   re- 
quired  to   have   their  marriage   confirmed  by   a  minister.      A  man 


(1)  Ibid,         The   reports   of    the    two    states    for   this    year   are 
not   given   separately. 

(2)  Report   of   the    Secretary   of  War,    18o6-67 ,    p. 715, 
('6         Ibid,,    1867-68,    p. 640. 


living  without   a  wife   ai-^ d  finding    "-wo   wives    restored   to   him  - 

the   one  having   cliildx-en  by  him,    the  othir  not   -    w^s   to    take   the 

mother  of  his   childi-en   as    his    lawful    wife.      A   husband  living 

wit']    a   wife,   but   having   no    children  by  her,   might   be  per-mitted 

to    take    a   p3"?vious   wife   provided  he   had  minor  children   by    such 

v/ife,   and   provided   other   husbands    and  wives,    should   ther-^  be 

any,    absented   to    the   change.      Thi  same   rerrulations  were   to    ap- 

(1) 
ply    to   mai'ried  women,    similarly   situated. 

As  al  I'eady  indicated  there  was  a  pronounced  effort  made 
from  the  first  establishment  of  the  bureau,  tt;  begin  and  pro- 
mote  the   education   of  the  negroes.      One  of  the   chief  officers 

in   each    stace   was    the   superintendent   of    education.      The   super- 

(2) 
mtendent    ajspoini-ed   for   South   Cai'olina   was   Reuben   Tomlinson. 

The  freedmen  displayed   great    eagerness    in    their   struggle    to    be, 

as    have    their   children,    educated,    and    the   scholars    crowded    into 

the    sc?iools.       These   were    supported,    some  b:'    the   bureau,    some   by 

Northern  benevolent    associations,    and  some   by    the   freedmen 

theiTiselves.      As    to    the    attitude   of  the   whites    toward  negro 

schools,    Howard    reported   in   1866,    that    the   better   classes   of 

the  v/hites   were    coming   very   genex-ally    to    favor   the   education   of 

the    freedmen.      Bi.it    they   usually    favored   it  v/ith   the   proviso 

Lhat   Northern   whites   be  not    longer   employed   as    teachers.       Th'^;"^ 


(IJ      Ex.    Docs.,    1st    Sess.  ,    39th   Oong.  ,    p. 108,    et    seq. 
(2)  Ibid. ,  No.    70,    p. 116. 


were    those,    he   said,    of   the   lower   and  baser   classes,    who    still 

bitterly    opposed  ne^ro    education;    but    alto,";ether   ther-e   was 

cause   for  congratulation    in   view   of  the   immense    results   obtain- 

edt      The  report    foi*    the   year    shows    that    in    September,    1865, 

there  were   in   Soutli   Carolina   and   Georgia   114    schools,    174    teach- 

(1) 
ers ,    and   9500    scholars.         Por   South   Carolina    alone,    in   June, 

1866,    there  were   75    schools,    148    teachers   and   9017   pupils. 
1^72000   had   been    expended    in   siipport   of  these   75    schools,    con- 
tributed mainly  by  l.'orthern  benevolent    associations.      The   f reed- 
men   had    erected   five   school   houses    and   were   in   process   of   erect- 

(2) 
ing    ot?iej:'s.         Encouraging    accounts    continued   to    come    in   during 

the   year   1867.       Twenty-three   sctiool-houses   had   been   erected   in 
the   different    districts,    and  s?12200    contributed  by    the    colored 
people   for   ^he    support   of   teachers.      And   there   '.vas   a  growing   con- 
viction  among    the   whites    that    to    educate    the  blacks   was   the 

(3) 
wise   ccjurse    to    take.  But    a   later   report    woizld    indicate   that 

the    efforts    of   the  negroes    in   behalf   of   education   were   somewhat 
spasmodic.       Supeirint endent    Tomlinson   annoiinced    in   June,    1868, 
that    Che   ni^imber  of  schools   had   decreased   to    forty-nine,    the 
number   of    teachers    to   123,    and    the  pupils    to    6698.      Tliese 
schools   were   taught   largely  by  v/hite   teachers    imported  from   the 


(1)  Ex. Docs. ,  1st  Sess.  39th  Cong.,  Mo. 11,  p. 26. 

(2)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1856-67,  p. 716. 

(3)  Ibid.,  1867-68,  p.67S. 


(1) 

North. 

A   vei'v    cunsidei'able   apioant    of   a  -tention   was   bestowed  by 
the    bureau  on    the  adi'iinist  rat  ion   of   justice    in   behalf   of   the 
freedmen.      Assistant    commissioners   were    instructed   at    the   out- 
set   to    protect    the    freedmen   and   provaote    the  general   welfare  of 
the   negroes.      With    tb.is    end    in   view,    freedmen' s    coiirts    con - 
sisted  of  of f icers  of   the  bureau,    or   of   civilians   where   officers 
were    scarce,    had  been    early    established.       These   cf)urts   were 
usually    restricted    to    the   settlement   of  minor    cases   where   pun- 
ishment   did  not    exceed   one   hundred   dollars   or    thirty   days'    im- 
prisonment.     Where    the  negro's   rights   were    disregarded,    an   ac- 
count  of   anj''    interruption    in    the    civil    law   as   by    reason   of  old 

slave    codes,    the   bureau   courts   were    to    adjudicate   all    difficiil- 

(2) 
ties . 

There  was  some  complexity  and  confusion  attendant  upon 
the  adrainistrat  ion  of  justice.   Conflicts  and  many  misunder- 
standings grew  out  of  the  activity  of  the  provost  covirts  as 
distinct  fi-oi!i  the  bureau  courts.   This  was  die  in  a  measure  to 
the  fact  tha".  the  department  military  commander  and  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  had  their  headquarters  at  different  places, 
and  there  was  no  cooperation.   But  the  situation  was  rendered 
(nore  complex  at  ';his  time  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  civil 


(1)  Report  Seci-etary  of  War,  1868-69,  p. 1041. 

(2)  Ex. Docs.,  1st  Sess*  39th  Cong.,  :;o.ll,  yp. 22,23, 


courts    claimed   unquestioned   jurisdiction    thruun;hout    the   entire 
state.       This    condition   of    affairs    continued  until   late    in    the 
ye'ii'  1865,    when    it   was    remedied   by   an   afrreement    between   Provis- 
ional   Govennor  Perry    and   the  military   division    cotnmander   that 

(1) 
fi'eedmen's    cases    should   be  brouf^ht   before   provost    courts. 

There    were   complaints    and   counter  complaints   duilnr   this 
period.       The   i-fhites    entered   a   general  protest    a'-^ainst    the  pres- 
ence  of   colored    troops    on    accomt    of   whom   t?:9re  v;as    a   feeling 

(2) 
of   ?Treat    insecurity.         It   was    allerred    that    labor   was   riistui-bed 

throughout   a   large   district   of   the  vicinity  of   a  negro   garri- 
son,   and   that    there   was   danger   of   the    colored   ti-oops   joining 

(3) 
the   blacks    "in    case   of    insurrection."        On    the   other  hand    the 

bureau   authorities    reminded   the   whites    that   by    the   laws   of    the 
sevex'al    Southern   states    the   negro   was    regarded   as   an    alien, 
that    he  v^as   visited   with   numerous   oppressions,    prohibited    from 

bearing   arms    in  his    own   defence,    and   denied    the    right    to    serve 

(4) 
as    a    juror.         It    appears    that    for   a   year   or  more    this    crimina- 
tion   and    recrimination   I'elative    to    the    status   of   the  blacks    in 
the    courts    was   kept   up.      Finally,    however,    some   order  was  re- 
stored  by    'Che   discontinuence   of   the   provost    courts,   which    ac- 


(1)  Supra,    p.  20;      Ex.    Docs.,    1st    Sess.    ;';.9th    Cong.,    No.    11, p.  23 

(2)  The  Phoenix,    Sept.    29,    1S65. 

(3)  Ex.    Docs.,    1st    Sess.    39th   Cong.,    IJo.    11,    p. 26. 

(4)  Report    of    ^he    Secretary   of  War,    1866-67,    p. 718. 


tion  was  taken  after  the  legislature  had  annulled  the  most  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  law  discrininat  inc  ar:ainst  persons 
of   color.       The  bureau   courts   were   also    discontinued   about    the 

same    time    and    the   blacks,    with    the   ridht    to    testify    and   serve 

(1) 
as    jurors,   were   tried   in   the    civil   district   courts. 

But    the    report    for  the   year   1867    reconinended   that    the  bu- 
reau  coizrts  be   i'e- established.       These   were    needed,    it    'vas   said, 
in  order   to   proxiect    the  blacks   and  adjudicate  disputes   which 
arose    in    the   division   of  the   crops.      In   Edgefield   district    the 
white  planters   were   alle^jed    to   have   retained   the    entire   pro- 
ceeds   of  the   crops   not   allowing    the   negroes    for   their   year's 
woi-k    any   compensation  \i^atever.      Such   cases   did  not    come   within 
the    jui'isdiction   of  magistrates,    who    could   only   sit    on   suits 
involving    an    inconsiderable    sum.      Moreover  ma^^ist rates   would 
not   bind   over   a   white  man  for  trial   unless    the   complaining 
freedman   would  give   security    to    the   amount   of  $200   oi-   .^^300,    and 
this  was   generally    impossible.      The  very   poor   yield     of  the 
cotton   crops    of   1SG7    and   1868    caused   the   planters    to    resort    to 
the  dishonest  practice   of  making  up    their  losses   by  unfair  di- 
visions  with    the  black    tenants,    and  by    imposing   fines   for   ab- 

(2) 
sence   and   sickness. 


(1)  Report    of   the    Secretary   of  War,    1866-67,    p. 738. 

(2)  Ibid..  1867-68,    p. 669,    et    seq. 


Again,  the  freedmen  could  get  no  protection  from  the  civ- 
il courts  against  criminals  and  other  outlaws.   One  officer  re- 
ported that  the  civil  law  was  a  source  of  power  and  oppression 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  i"c  being  an  expensive  luxury.   Op.trages 
and  cases  of  lawless  violence  perpetrated  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  freedinen,  v/ei'e  of  iznusual  frequency  and  until 
the  "slow  b  (t  certain  influence  of  civilization  reaches  this 
state  and  produces  a  change  in  the  unjust  and  tyrannical  laws  by 

which  it  is  governed,"  che  bureau  tribunals  should  be  main- 

(1) 
tained. 

The   obligation  which   the  bureau   assumed   to   supei'vise  la- 
bor  contracts   between    the  whites    and   the  blacks    appears    in   some 
places    to   have   served   a   very   good  purpose.      Of    course    this   de- 
pended largely  upon   the  personality   of  the   sub-assistant    com- 
missioner  in   chax'ge  of  the  local   bureau,      ^^ajor  Delaney,    the 
colored   assistant    at   Beaufort,    said   that    "the   planters   at    first 
disliked   the  presence  of  the  biireau   in   their  midst;    but   power- 
less   to    retard   its    operations    and   witnessing    its    impartial    ad- 
ministration  and   the   growing   prosperity   of  their   district    as    a 

I'esult ,    have   reconciled    themselves    and   some  have    even   acknowl- 

(2) 
edged    it    as    a    success.  "        But    on    the   other  hand  num'^rous    in- 


(1)  Report   of   the    Secretary   of  War,    1867-68,    p. 670. 

(2)  Frank    A.    Roll  in,    Life   of  'U.ior  K.    R.    Delaney.    p.  270, 


stances  of  friction  'vere  not  lacking.   The  whites  were  very 

nuch  annoyed  by  the  attempts  of  the  bureau  agents  to  regulate 

the  member  of  holidays  for  the  blacks,  by  the  confei-ring  upon 

them  special  privileges  relative  to  bearing  arms,  and  by  not 

allowing  the  whites  to  eject  colored  tenants  from  their  planta- 

(1) 
tions  except  by  the  appi'oval  of  the  bureau. 

Again,  the  blacks  showed  a  willingness,  in  some  years,  to 

enter  into  contracts;  in  others,  they  did  not.   It  will  be  re- 

membei'ed  that  rather  strong  persuasiom  was  necessary  to  get  the 

(2) 
freedmen  to  enter  into  any  agreements  for  1856.    General  Sax- 
ton  outlined  a  form  of  contract  wherein  employers  were  to  fur- 
nish freedmen  with  quarters,  fuel,  substantial  rations,  medical 

attendance,  and  a  given  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  in  full  be- 

(3) 
fore  the  final  disposal  of* the  crop.    Upon  these  terms,  Sax- 
ton's  admonitions  appear  to  have  been  well  received;  for  he  re- 
ported in  May  that  the  blacks  had  entered  into  contracts  with 
a  willingness  and  lonanimity  beyond  the  expectation  of  the  most 
sanguine.   Planters  asserted  that  in  most  cases  they  were  "do- 
ing more  work  than  was  ever  done  under  the  old  svstem  of  forc- 

(4) 
ed  labor.  " 

But  this  condition  of  affairs  was  not  destined  to  be  of 


(1)  Report  of  Joint  Coi'unittee  on  Reconstruction,  p.  229. 

(2)  Supra,  p. 

(3)  ?:x.Docs.,  1st  Sess.  39th  Cong.,  No. 70,  p. 96. 

(4)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1S66-67,  p. 737. 


long  duracion.   I'he  very  nex^  year  it  was  found  necessary  to 

again  issue  a  circular  callinr;  attention  to  che  importance  of 

making  contracts.   All  this  time  many  things  v;ere  transpiring 

to  pi'oduce  greater  est  rangeiient  and  ill-feeling  be':ween  the 

I'aces.   Idleness  and  theft  were  constantly  cho.rged  against  the 

blacks,  who  would  consume  their  wages  in  advance  and  then  stop 

work.   On  the  Ooher  hand,  t'ne  blacks  -accused  the  whites  of 

fraud'  in  the  settlement  of  contracts,  and  of  dismissal  from 

service  for  voting  contrary  to  their  wishes.   These  things  and 

the  political  differences  of  the  time  caused  labor  agreements 

(1) 
for  the  year  to  be  much  delayed,  and  very  unsatisfactory. 

After  the  state  had  come  inr.o  the  control  of  the  new  po- 
litical power,  in  1S.68,  the  troubles  arising  out  of  contracts 
appear  to  have  subsided.   The  coi'imissioner  reported  in  the  fall 
of  1869  that  the  "contract  system  works  favorably.   B  it  fevf 
complaints  are  made  against  freedmen  for  refusing  to  work.   The 

approval  of  contracts  by  agents  of  the  bureau  has  had  an  excel- 

(2) 
lent,  effect  in  securing  a  compliance  with  their  provisions." 

The  operations  of  the  bureau  were  practically  closed  in 
Souti.  Carolina  in  July,  1R6S.  At  that  time  it  will  he  remem- 
bered that  the  state,  completely  dominated  by  the  negroes  and 


(1)  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  1868-69,  p. 1040. 

(2)  Ibid.,  1869-70,  p. 503. 


"carpet-baggers",    had  been    restored    to    the   Union.       There   v/as , 
thereiore,    no    reason   for    continuing   an    institution   for   the   pro- 
tection  of   a   people   vfho    exercised    entire   political    conti-ol    in 
the    state.       General    R.    K.    Scott,    the   successor,    in   1856,    of 
Saxton   as    assist^xit    conmissioner ,    was   now  governor,    ho.v^ith 
many   of  his   associates   having  become  officers   of  the  s^ate   in- 
stead  of   officers   of    t.h  e  bureau.         An    act    of   Congress    of   July 
2.J ,    1S6S,    required    the   c  oi'anissioner   to    cause    the   withdrawal    of 
the  bureau   from   the  states,    except    that    its    educational   and 
bounty   features   were   to    remain.      Notice   was    accordingly   given 

to    the   officers   and  agents    to    discontinue   operations    after   Jan- 
ID 
uary,   1,    1869. 

By   way    of   comment    it   may  be   said   that   v/hat   made   the   bu- 
reau objectionable   and  at    t  iiTies    intolerable    to    the  whites   was 
the   fact    tha ;-   it  undertook    to    i-egulate   in   the  minutest   detail, 
the    intercourse   between    the    races;    and  apparently    even    to    say 
in   what    esteem    the  blacks    should  be   hold   by    the   vrhites.       In- 
stead  of  s  ex-ving   as    a   harrionizing   agency,    then   an  all-important 
matter,    it    was    instrumental    in  many    cases    in    sowing   seeds    of 
discontent    and    in   otherwise   destroying   friendly   relations   be- 
tween  ex-master   and   former   slave.       This    charre   cannot   be  made 

(1)       Report    of    the   Secretary   of  Y^ar,    1869-70,    p.  497. 


against    the  bureau    as   a   whole    in    South   Cai'olina,    but    certainly 
one  gathers    the   general    impression   that    its   ope/'ations   were  by 
no   means    attended   by    entirely   beneficial    results.       It   may   not 
be   going   too    far   to   say    t'nat  niunbers   of   the   subordinate  offi- 
cers,   adraittedly  unfit   for   their  positions   and  at    the   same   time 
swayed  by   the  pasoions   of  the   period,    chose  usually   to    see  only 
the    froedi^ian's    side    in   the   adjustment    of   a   dispute.      I'oreover, 
the   widely    circulated   report,    doubtless   genuinely   believed   by 
some,    that    the  whites  were  using   every  means    to    re-enslave    the 
blacks,    had    its   weigfit    in  making    the   bureau    agents    the    special 
champions   of  the  negroes   regardless   of  the   facts    in    the   case. 
This    v/as  not   true   of    chose   higher    in   authority,    and   probably    if 
the  bureau   could  have   secured   judicious   officials    throughout, 
many   of   the   benefits    expected  would  have   been   realized. 
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John  Porter  Ilollis  was  born  in  Chester  county,  South 
Carolina,  Mov^ ember  24,  1872.   He  attended  the  local  schoole 
of  the  coi'irnunity ,  and  later  the  public  schools  of  Rock 
Hill,  South  Carolina.   In  the  fall  of  1892  he  entei-ed  Wof- 
ford  College,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.B. ,  in  June,  1S95.   During  the  academic  year, 
1895-96,  he  was  principal  of  the  high  scliool  at  JefJ'erson, 
Soiath  Carolina.   In  September,  1896,  he  was  a^'pointed  to  a 
position  in  the  high  school  department  of  the  Rock  Hill 
Public  Schools,  r'emaining  there  foiir  years.   He  entered 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  October,  1900,  where  he  has 
pursued  -raduate  studies  in  History,  Political  Economy  and 
Political  Science.   He  was  Scholar  in  History  in  1902-3, 
and  Fellow  in  History  in  1903-4  . 
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